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*,* The advertisemects of the National Lead Com 
pany are again inserted in the INTELLIGENCER, this 
season. The agents in charge of the business, George 
Batten & Co., New York, write us that they have in- 
serted these advertisements in a list of religious news- 
papers since 1892, making now seven years consecutively 
That the result is satisfactory is evidenced by this con- 
tinuation of the order. 

*,* Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt St., 
New York city, send us their manual, “ Everything for 
the Garden,” for 1808 They aim to supply all wants of 
the cultivator, both for the greenhouse and garden, and in 
this catalogue will be found offered, not only ‘‘ every 
thing for the garden,”” but things needful for the farm as 
well. The catalogue may be had, free, by addressing 
the firm as above, sending, however, ten cents (in stamps ) 
to cover postage and mailing This firm no longer sup- 
ply their seeds to local dealers, and to 


obtain them you 
must order direct 


*,* We will still supply the Combination Offer, of the 
INTELLIGENCER, the Century Magazine, and the “‘ Cen 
tury Gallery of One Hundred Portraits,’’ but it is pro 
posed by the Century Company to close the arrangement 
with the coming month. We therefore give notice to that 
effect—that we will not receive orders for the Combina 
tion later than Third month 3r. 

We think it worth while to suggest that any who have 
paid for the INTELLIGENCER, and who now think they 
would like to have the Century, and the Portraits, can 
send us $5.50, and receive the latter two, in addition to 
the paper which they are receiving. 


*,* A friend who kindly gets up a club for the Inres 


LIGENCER writes us, enclosing a subscription, and adds 
« When | sent my club she asked to have her paper dis 


continued. Now she says she cannot do without it 


One of Three Papers. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN WRITES 
‘* City and State is one of the three papers | read 


l never take it up without experiencing a vital 
thrill; and I never lay it down without feeling that some 
reinforcement has come to my courage and my moral en 
thusiasm. You ought to have fifty thousand subscribers 
in Philadelphia. And if you had, Philadelphia would be 
1 different city very speedily.’ 


City and State represents no party, faction, or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league, or commit 
tee. It always endeavors, however, to keep itself in 
kindly touch and in the broadest sympathy with every 
project and movement of honest men and women looking 
to the well-being of society It aims to give the exact 
truth on all matters relating to the welfare of the city and 
State, free from bias or improper influence of any kind 
Its motto is “* Commonwealth above Party 


City and State is issued weekly. 
Herbert Welsh, Managing Editor. 
Publication Office, 1305 Arch St., Philad-e 


One Dollar a year. 
Five cents a copy. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 
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The Journal, 1873. j 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VIII. 
Doctrine, at best, ts an institution of man, and 
therefore limited in its application and tends to fetter the 
soul. Not so with righteousness ; ttts a divine revelation 


open to the inner life of the true Christian traveler. 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


From a sermon delivered at Yarmouth, Ontario, in 1887. 


THE PRESENCE. 

THE mountain statelier lifts his blue-veiled head, 

While, drawing near, we must meet him face to face, 
Here, as on holy ground, we softly tread ; 

Yet with a tender and paternal grace, 

He gives the wild flowers in his lap a place : 
They climb his sides, as fondled infants might, 

And wind around him, in a light embrace, 
Their summer drapery, pink and clinging white. 


Great hearts have largest room to bless the small, 
Strong natures give the weaker, home and rest ; 
So Christ took little children to his breast, 
And, with reverence more profound, we fall 
In the majestic presence that can give 
Truth’s simplest message: ‘‘'Tis by love we live.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
IV.—THE SOCIAL REFORMER 
Our last article concluded with an extract on Religion 
which closed by referring us to Lazarus on the door- 
step, so that we are landed, before we know it, over 
the gulf between religious and social questions; if in- 
deed it be more than the gulf between thought and 
act. Is there no justification for a prophetic attack 
on our life now in England and in America? I do not 
speak of the eddies in the great stream of our social 
life, for I believe there is nothing too ghastly in physi 
cal misery, nothing too degraded in desperate wicked 
ness, for it to occur in our diseased places ; but let us 
consider society in its normal state, and, by way of 
concentration, let us fix our eyes on a single point, a 
phenomenon familiar to all of us, viz., the lives of our 
own sisters. the factory women of our manufacturing 
districts, “ Our own sisters!” Yes, our sisters | 
mean in that human family which we are so fond of 
talking about. Well, now, these girls in our factories 
are not ill-paid, nor under-fed. But look at this our 
favorable specimen. She slips about in her bare feet 
on the oily factory floor, in a temperature unhealthily 
high lest the threads snap, in an atmosphere fluffy with 
particles of cotton, with the sound of machinery 
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drowning any gracious tones and causing the loud, 
harsh voices we know so well. She is learning to 
piece threads, but nowise to become a household 
Hower, not at all growing fit to become a man’s help- 
mate, and the mother of children. After marriage the 
state of things is worse, and amounts to a truly porten- 
tous evil. The mother here in Lancashire leaves the 
child to be “ minded” with the other babies in the 
street for a penny a day by an old woman, who is past 
anything better; and goes off herself to, we presume 
more skilled, because better remunerated labor at her 
four looms. What a moral state that reveals ! More 
reward, so it appears, is given for helping a machine 
to weave the calico girdle of a Hindoo ryot than to 
train the body and mind of an English child. Truly 
we must agree with Emerson : 
‘« This is the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave and corn to grind, 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind."’ 


Now this factory girl is the child of machinery. 
sut for machinery she would never have been born; 
her living is taken away if the machine becomes use- 
less. Is she a product which it does one good to con- 
template ? Machinery has created millions of pounds 
worth of wealth; it has become as necessary to Eng- 
land as her atmosphere, or the remains of it. | What 
has been its effect on human beings? For if it be 
true that the whole creation waiteth for the revealing 
of the sons of God; if, that is, the healthy and perfect 
development of human beings, ever more and more 
like unto sons of God, is the purpose of creation; we 
must ask of machinery whether its tendency is to pro 
duce better, healthier, and wiser people, or people with 
stunted faculties, pale faces, unkind hearts. I have 
never yet been able to answer this question to myself. 
Che upper classes have probably been benefited. This 
is matter for long pondering. All [ would now point 
out is that it is because Ruskin has to himself answered 
this question absolutely, that his verdict of * Guilty” 
has gone forth against machinery. We may not agree 
with the verdict, we may interpret the evidence differ 
ently, but with his testing principle we must agree 
No more than he does, can we wish wealth to accumu 

late and men decay, 

Ruskin’s conviction of the wickedness of the econo 
mists’ theory of wisdom and duty was abundantly con 
firmed by the evil product of much that was done un 
der orthodox economic sanction. 
the extension of railways and against steam machin- 
ery. His attitude about railways may be gleaned 
from the following : 


He fought against 


‘*You have despised Nature: that is to say, all the deep 
and sacred sensations of natural scenery. The French Revo- 
lutionists made stables of the Cathedrals of France, you have 
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made racecourses of the cathedrals of the earth. Your one 
conception of pleasure is to drive in railroad carriages round 
their aisles and eat off their altars. You have puta railroad 
bridge over the Falls of Schaffhausen. You have tunnelled 
the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell’s Chapel. You have destroyed 
the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva ; there is not a quiet 
valley in England that you have not filled with bellowing fire ; 
there is no particle left of English land which you have not 
trampled coal ashes into, nor any foreign city in which the 
spread of your presence is not marked by a consuming white 
leprosy of new hotels and perfumers’ shops, the Alps them- 
selves, which your own poets used to love so reverently, you 
look upon as soaped poles in a bear garden, which you set 
yourselves to climb and slide down again with ‘shrieks of 
delight." When you are past shrieking, with no human 
articulate voice to say you are glad with, you fill the quietude 
of their valleys with gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit, and voluble with convul 
sive hiccough of self-satisfaction."’ 


We may not take so strong a view as Ruskin about 
railways, but we over here may be glad that his school 
of thought exists, and that it has been strong enough 
so far to save our Lake district from further damage. 

I will take one more passage on this subject, which 
The 
thought in it is of the simplest, viz., that there must 
always be agricultural land; but hear this piece of 
glorious speech: 


also may stand as a type of the power of style. 


‘‘All England may if it so chooses, become one manu- 
facturing town; and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to 
the good of general humanity, may live diminished lives in 
the midst of noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. 
But the world cannot become a factory, nor a mine. No 
amount of ingenuity will ever make iron digestible by the 
million, nor substitute hydrogen for wine. Neither the 
avarice nor the rage of men will ever feed them; and how- 
ever the apple of Sodom and the grape of Gomorrah may 
spread their table for a time with dainties of ashes and nectar 
of asps, so long as men live by bread, the far away valleys 
must laugh as they are covered with the gold of God, and the 
shouts of His happy multitudes ring round the winepress and 
the well.”’ 


Ruskin is often accused of being inconsistent with 
his own gospel of simplicity of life on account of the 
cost of his books, which is to those who cannot afford 
Ruskin 
has in the first place a rich man’s fastidiousness as to 


the expensive ones, undoubtedly regrettable. 


good paper, which is, after all, cheap enough, a wise 
man’s fastidiousness as to large print, a literary man’s 
And 
he allows all these tastes to have full play, because he 
puts a high value on a good book, and does not think 
that books are properly valued when they are so cheap. 


fastidiousness as to wide annotatable margins. 


Herein he is no doubt right; perhaps, even in a city 
favored by great “* department stores,” a good book is 
Compare the benefit 
for life you may obtain from the sum of two dollars 
and fifty cents invested in 


the cheapest commodity extant. 


* Sartor 
Paradise Lost,” and the “* ¢ rigin of Spe- 


‘In Memoriam,” 
Resartus,” * 
cies,” all good editions, with the same sum in a silk 
hat (not a very good edition), or two picnics, or “ Tid 
its ” for three years, or a joint of beef, or two pounds 
of tobacco, or half a pair of trousers, or one boot, or 
being shaved for six months, or a certain quantity (1 
had better not try to be precise) of really good lace 
trimming. Ruskin wants to know how much the con- 
tents of the bookshelves of the United Kingdom, pub- 
lic and private, would fetch, as compared with the con- 
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tents of its wine cellars. “ What position would th 
expediture on literature take, as compared with the ex 
penditure on luxurious eating? We talk of food fo: 
the mind, as of food for the body; now a good boo! 
contains food inexhaustibly; it is a provision for lif 
and for the best part of us; yet how long most peopl: 
would look at the best book before they would give thx 
price of a large turbot for it! If public libraries wer: 
half as costly as public dinners, or books cost the tent! 
part of what bracelets do, foolish men and women 
might suspect there was good in reading, as well as in 
munching and sparkling.” 

Much of this criticism is now out of date. Most 
of Ruskin’s smaller works now only cost five shillings, 
and a few cost less. The “ Seven Lamps,” for seven 
and sixpence, is one of the cheapest books I know of, 
by aliving author. “ Modern Painters ” costs £7, and 
the “ Stones of Venice” four guineas, and neither of 
them is dear at the price. 

These are English prices for the English editions 
[ regret to say that between Ruskin and the American 
reading public there have arisen causes of misunder 
standing. The absence of copyright caused cheap, 
pirated editions, poorly got up, to be brought out in 
America at the time when the daintiest of books were 
coming out under the author’s sedulous care in Eng 
land. The wrong did not stop at print and paper; it 
came to the more tender and delicate subject of plates. 
[If your pirate a plate, your punishment is on your own 
head. I could not bear to look at the plates I saw in 
\merican editions of Ruskin, remembering the charm- 
ing works they were supposed to be copies of. In 
reading American Ruskins (so far as I have seen any), 
turn over the page quickly and look the other way 
when you suspect a plate is there. Partly from sore- 
ness on this subject and partly from other reasons 
which my readers may hunt for in his books, Ruskin 
would not for a long time have any authorized edition 
issued in America; but now that brought out by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton is authorized, and I don’t know 
whether its plates are good or not. Perhaps some one 
who is up in American books can add an exact note as 
to present American editions which I cannot. 

| hardly feel that I have yet shown you how the 
main stream of the gospel according to Ruskin flows 
towards order, towards useful and appropriate beauty, 
and towards a natural and sweet purity of feeling on 
all things. I must, therefore, quote one more passage 
—central—from the author’s heart: 


‘* You will find that in all my late books | have summed 
the needful virtues of men under the terms of gentleness and 
justice : gentleness being the virtue which distinguishes gen- 
tlemen from churls, and justice that which distinguishes 
honest men from rogues. Now gentleness may be defined as 
the habit or state of love, and ungentleness or clownishness 
the opposite habit or state of lust. 

‘* Now there are three great loves that rule the souls of 
men ; the love of what is lovely in creatures, and of what is 
lovely in things, and of what is lovely in report. And these 
three loves have each their relative corruption, a lust—the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. And, 
as I have just said, a gentleman is distinguished from a churl 
by the purity of sentiment he can reach in all these three 
passions ; by his imaginative love, as opposed to lust, his 
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imaginative possession of wealth, as opposed to avarice, his 
imaginative desire of honor, as opposed to pride. 

‘«And it is quite possible for the simplest workman or 
laborer for whom I write to understand what the feelings of a 
gentleman are, and share them if he will: but the crisis and 
horror of this present time are that its desire of money, and 
the fullness of luxury dishonestly attainable by common 
persons are gradually making churls of all men; and the 
nobler passions are not merely disbelieved, but even the con- 
ception of them seems ludicrous to the impotent churl mind ; 
so that, to take only so poor an instance of them as my own 
life—because I have passed it in almsgiving, not in fortune 
hunting, because I have labored always for the honor of 
others, not my own, and have chosen rather to make men look 
to Turner and Luini than to form or exhibit the skill of my 
own hand ; because I have lowered my rents and assured the 
comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead of taking from 
them all I could force for the roofs they needed, because I love 
a wood walk better than a London street, and would rather 
watch a seagull fly than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush 
sing than eat it; finally, because I never disobeyed my 
mother, because I have honored all women with solemn 
worship, and have been kind even to the unthankful and the 
evil—therefore, the hacks of English art and literature wag 
their heads at me, and the poor wretch who pawns the dirty 
linen of his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine and a cigar, 
talks of the effeminate sentimentality of Ruskin.’’ 

Rather unusual, I hear a carping critic say, for a 
man to select his own life as a specimen of the exer- 
cise of the higher virtues. Yes, unusual, but why not 
if it be a specimen? This consciousness of its own 
goodness and power is not a very uncommon char- 
acteristic of greatness. It was a common enough 
quality to form one of the types in Aristotle’s “Ethics.” 
The megalopsuchus was a man who, “ being worthy of 
great things, considered himself worthy of them.” 
That a mistaken view of the same is abundantly char- 
acteristic of smallness does not prevent the other from 
being true. It is, however, that characteristic of great- 
ness which most of us can with safety keep in reserve 
till we have the others. 

There is, as we are aware, no commoner accusation 
than that Ruskin is utterly unpractical. Even if he 
were, I should still count his teaching “ prophetic.” 
We all need to feel thankful that men are not meas- 
ured, like chains, by their weakest link; nay, but like 
tides, by the highest they reach. Most of the gifted 
lights of the world have had their faults and limita- 
tions. Savonarola seems to have thought he could 
work a miracle and save Fra Domenico from being 
burnt. Even the saintly author of the “ Imitation of 
Christ” tells us to “ avoid the society of women and 
young persons, because it distracts the soul and tends 
to levity.” The dear name of Paul, that saint and 
gentleman, seems to stand blameless; but who else ? 
And these are mentioned, not for detraction, but for 
charity, not to depress the army of prophets, but to 
claim entrance there for yet another, albeit not 
rounded into perfectness. But, I should like to ask, 
how many men, whose life work is literature, have 
such a record of practical result to show as the follow- 
ing? The system of profit-sharing, now becoming 
one of the recognized methods of business manage- 
ment, and apparently likely to be increasingly in 
vogue, is Ruskin’s. Mr. George Thomson, woolen 
manufacturer, of Huddersfield, the exponent and first 
exemplifier of the system in England, is a pupil of 
Ruskin to his finger tips, and ascribes it all to his in- 
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fluence. In Langdale and at Keswick there are artis- 
tic crafts under the same inspiration. The Meers- 
brook Museum at Sheffield is, simply, the loveliest 
group of things in the North of England. Six costly 
collections of minerals testify in six places to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s liberality. The London property left him by his 
father, he has handed over to Miss Octavia Hill for her 
social experiments. The Oxford Art Schools are an 
even greater gift to the nation. Indeed the whole of 
his inherited fortune, $600,000, besides this property, 
has been given away, to the public or to relatives, ex- 
cept Brantwood, and about $1,800 a year. (Of late 
years, however, the net receipts from the sale of his 
books have reached $20,000 a year. By refusing to 
advertise, or to sell at less than the published price to 
booksellers (who were to put on their own profit), or to 
send copies for review, and bypublishing at the little 
village of Orpington, in Kent, these returns must have 
been kept low for many years. These peculiarities of 
publication are now all abandoned. He has had other 
schemes which did not work, like most people. He 
thought tea dealers in London got too much profit, so 
he set up a tea shop to provide pure tea cheap. He 
put an old man and woman, servants of his father, in as 
caretakers ; and a modest “ John Ruskin, Tea Dealer,” 
adorned Oxford street. It did not pay. Then, shocked 
with the dirty streets off Seven Dials, he employed 
men to keep, at any rate, an acre of London clean 
swept; but he was away at Brantwood and the men 
had a good time. He enjoys telling these narratives 
as much as anybody. 

As a last word—if there be any of my readers to 
whom it is not unseemly for me to offer advice—I 
would beg of you never to give a cheap sneer at Rus- 
kin. It is quite easy to do it, particularly if one knows 
nothing more of my hero than that he is a blasphemer 
of railways, and such scorn is no doubt taken “as an 
excellent juicy thistle by some constitutions.” It is 
the more easily done because Ruskin suffers greatly 
in short quotations, almost as much as the prophets of 
the Bible have been known to suffer. Prophets don’t 
guard their meaning from misconception on the right 
hand and on the left, and a certain patient and humble 
insight, the exercise of which is very good for us, is 
often required to accurately understand them. 

Much of Ruskin’s peculiar charm lies, I believe, in 
the fact that in him manhood is marvellously fused 
with the gifts and with what are popularly considered 
the limitations of womanhood. His insight is delicate 
and profound, not easily does he grasp generalizations 
and abstractions, but he can see an actual concrete fact 
like no one else; in him we have one of the most lov- 
able characters of our time, one of those rare souls in 
whom is 

‘« Manhood fused with female grace, 
In such a sort the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face."’ 








CurisTIANITY has cultivated too much wing action. 
We need, not men who can fly higher, but men who 
can walk better.—/ohn G. Woolley. 
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“THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 
BY EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D. 


Ata recent meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society, 
at Doylestown, Pa., Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, read a paper on ‘‘ Some Reminiscences of the Under- 
ground Railroad in Bucks County, and its Managers."’ 

In his introductory remarks, he spoke of the institution of 
Slavery, as it existed in the Southern States previous to the 
Civil War, and explained that as the Northern States had 
abolished slavery, the slaves naturally endeavored to escape 
over the line into the latter ; their secret filght being aided by 


sympathizers. ‘‘ Before the end of the first decade of the 


present century,’’ he said, the hegira northward, even to Can- 
ada, had begun. We present nearly the whole of Dr. Magill’s 
paper, following these introductory paragraphs. 

WueEn the hunted fugitives started on their northern 
journey, following the light of the north star by night, 
and hiding during the day in the barns, deep woods, 
under the hay stacks, corn shocks or any other avail- 
able place of concealment, they but little appreciated 
the long and weary way before them. Indeed, many 
were grievously disappointed on finding that, on 
reaching a Free State, they were still within easy reach 
of their pursuing masters, who sought them eagerly 
to increase their stock of slaves for the southern mar- 
ket. The fact that being sold to the far South was 
the almost certain penalty of an attempt to secure 
their freedom greatly increased their fear of recapture, 
and made to every colored family in the border Free 
States the name of “ kidnapper” a terror indeed. | 
say to every colored family, for even free colored per- 
sons, who had never been in slavery, not infrequently 
were seized as fugitives and hurried away, sometimes 
without even the form of a trial, to the southern mar- 
ket. 

This northward migration toward the promised 
land of freedom was naturally greatest in the State 
of Pennsylvania, the States further west being com- 
paratively unsettled at this early period; and in Penn- 
sylvania perhaps no counties were traversed by so 
large a number of fugitives as those of York, Adams, 
Chester and Lancaster. These counties, especially 
the two latter, were largely settled by Friends, who 
were generally known to be in sympathy with the es- 
caping slaves. I may here remark that Dr. Hiram 


Corson, in his paper before the Montgomery County 
Historical Society a few years since, stated that nearly 
all of those in that country who were accounted as 
abolitionists were members of the Religious Society of 


Friends. Of course, even there, there were notable 
exceptions, prominent among whom for many years 
was the Rev. Samuel Aaron,of Norristown, (a Baptist). 

These counties of Chester and Lancaster were also 
far enough from the border to afford a temporary place 
of safety after passing the line of the Slave States. In 
the little town of Columbia, incorporated a few years 
later, there was, at the time of which I speak, near the 
year 1810, a considerable settlement of colored people, 
and to these a number of escaping fugitives became 
united. But the danger of pursuit and of restoration 
to bondage constantly increased. It was soon after 
this period that the thought was conceived of forming 
a line of stations from Columbia toward the north, the 
northeast and the northwest, these stations to be the 
homes of well-known friends of the slave, and about 10 
mileS apart, making it a comfortable night’s journey 
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These three northerly 
routes were decided upon that the fugitives should not 
travel in so large numbers together as to increase the 
danger of discovery. Thus after passing Columbia, 
all large groups being divided there by the careful 
friends of the slave having charge of the route, and go- 
ing forward by night and being carefully concealed by 
day by the chosen friends in charge of the stations on 
the route, the danger of discovery and arrest was very 
much diminished. 

It is said that the baftled and disappointed masters, 
on reaching Columbia, instead of securing their fugi- 
tives there. as they had done on various occasions in 
previous years, now found that after following them 
thus far all trace of them suddenly disappeared, and 
they angrily declared that there must be an “ Under- 
ground Railroad ’’ somewhere in the neighborhood. 
This is said to be the origin of this expression which 
has since become so familiar. This method of trans- 
porting the escaping slaves through the Free States of 
the North, a method which extended later to our own 
and other counties, and which was kept up even after 
the keepers of the underground stations assumed so 


on foot from one to another. 


much greater risk after the passage, in 1850, of the in- 
famous bill known as the Fugitive Slave Law, was 
originated, and first carried into effect by that staunch 
and faithful friend of the oppressed, William Wright, 
of Columbia. 

As the principal line of escape through Pennsyl- 
vania was by way of York, Adams, Lancaster and 
Chester counties, the underground line through Bucks 
county was less used, and consequently less perfectly 
organized. Still many slaves came through the 
county, reaching it through the northeastern Chester 
county line, by way oi Norristown, or coming up 
through Philadelphia. Farmers on their way home 
from market frequently brought them up, sent on by 
the Abolitionists of Philadelphia, and these very fre- 
quently found homes and occupation with the Bucks 
county farmers, some of them remaining for several 
vears. At the home of my father, Jonathan P. Magill, 
of Solebury, many were thus received, beginning as far 
back as my memory extends. Many stories of their 
experiences as slaves, and their efforts to escape, were 
told my brother Watson and myself by our hired 
colored men, which stories are more or less distinct in 
my memory. ‘The general impression left on my mind 
by these in my early boyhood was the sad and help- 
less condition of the life of the slave; the inexpressible 
terrors which these affectionate creatures experienced 
from their fear of separation from their families ; their 
bravery in setting out unaided and alone to seek a 
land of liberty by hundreds of miles of night travel, 
guided only by the north star, and incurring the con- 
stant risk of recapture and being sold to a far off south- 
ern market; and the great cruelty and inhumanity of a 
system which could thus deprive human beings of their 
inalienable rights to life and liberty. 

| have spoken of the constant increase of the feel- 
ing of opposition to slavery in the Northern States 
through the first quarter of the present century. This 
feeling intensified as the years passed on, and the con- 
sequent hostility between the North and the South 
became more and more pronounced. But while the 














South was practically united in support of their cher- 
ished institution of slavery, the North did not present 
the same undivided front in opposition to it. Many at 
the North, having family or business connections with 
the South, were lukewarm, or even sided with the 
Slave Power, in its constantly increasing demands. It 
was at this time that the opposition to slavery first took 
organic form by the establishing of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, about 1832. It was on the first 
of January, 1831, that William Lloyd Garrison began 
in Boston the publication of the “ Liberator,” the lead- 
ing paper throughout the long struggle of more than 
thirty years, advocating the doctrine that “ immediate 
and unconditional abolition of slavery was the right of 
the slave and the duty of the master.” He had pro- 
mulgated this doctrine two years before in the paper 
published by him in connection with Benjamin Lundy 
in the city of Baltimore, called ‘** The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,” and for his severe denunciation 
of slavery had been fined and imprisoned in Baltimore 
several months. His motto now adopted in the * Lib- 
erator’ of “ No Union With Slaveholders,” aroused 
still more the hostility of the South, and through sym- 
pathy with the South, and the influence of the South- 
ern trade, the Garrisonian Abolitionists were kept in 
a small minority for a number of vears. But the little 
band stood firm, and in their “ Declaration of Prin- 
ciples,” drawn up by Garrison, and signed by 50 earn- 
est and devoted men in advance of their age, they de- 
clared : “We may be defeated, but our principles 
never.” The only Bucks county name found in this 
list of early signers is that of Robert Purvis, and he is 
the only one among them who is still living. Ina re- 
cent conversation with me he expressed his great satis- 
faction that, in that early day, women were conspicu- 
ous in their advocacy of the cause of the slave, and 
were present and gave their counsels when the Declar- 
ation of Principles was adopted. That the equality of 
woman was not then acknowledged as it is to-day is 
evident from the fact that no woman’s name appears 
upon the list of signers of that first Declaration. 

From the first appearance of Garrison’s “ Libera- 
tor” it was ever a welcome weekly visitor at my 
father’s house. Although then but six years of age | 
well remember the thrill with which we heard our 
father read in our little sitting room that memorable 
first editorial of the great Anti-Slavery leader, closing 
with the words: “ These are the principles by which 
I shall be guided; I will not retract a single inch, and 
I will be heard.” I may add here that besides the 
‘ Liberator,” the other principal anti-slavery papers, 
the * Pennsylvania Freeman ” and the * National Anti- 
Slavery Standard” were regularly received at my 
father’s house. 

Of the comparatively small band who entered thus 
early on the anti-slavery work in Bucks county, there 
were none who were not actively interested from the 
beginning in the operation of the Underground Rail- 
road. Indeed for membership in that organization, of 
which our own Robert Purvis was president for so 
many years, and whose only dividend received by the 
shareholders was unpopularity among their fellow- 
men, there were no hard and fast rules of admission, 
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but all were gladly welcomed, without formal enroll- 
ment, who were able and willing to lend a hand. I 
should say here that there were some most efficient 
workers among them, led by kindly motives of human- 
ity and sympathy for the oppressed and down-trodden 
race, who did not consider themselves Garrisonian 
Abolitionists, being too cautious and conservative to 
rally under the revolutionary banner of “ No union 
with slaveholders.” Some of these were afterward 
active in the Liberty, and the Free Soil Party. 
(Zo be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE King’s confidence in him did not abate during the 
seven years of plenty, when “he gathered corn as the 
sand of the sea, until he left numbering, for it was 
without number,” and when the years of famine came 
on and “the people cried to Pharaoh for bread, Pha- 
raoh said unto all the Egyptians, “Go unto Joseph, 


what he saith unto you, do.” Wonderful faith in the 


wisdom and integrity of one who had been a lowly 
slave ; wonderful man, to justify such faith! After a 
time, came Joseph’s brothers to buy corn, for the fam- 
ine had extended to their land also. They did not rec- 
ognize in this powerful ruler their former despised and 
hated brother ; how could they imagine that them- 
selves were literally fulfilling his early dreams, but he 
knew them, and did he think of former times ? Mark 
his conduct ! Here was an opportunity to avenge the 
wrong done him by his brethren, had he chosen to 
avail himself of it, but no, his noble spirit was above 
such ; true, he appears to doubt their statements, but 
this was simply to test their fidelity, to ascertain if they 
remembered the past, and had repented of their sin ; 
but nothing more ; no refusal to serve them in their 
extremity ; no exultation over their humiliating condi- 
tion. 

Who does not know about the interview beween 
them ; the refusal to furnish more provisions, unless 
accompanied by their younger brother of whom they 
had spoken ; the replacing of the money in their 
sacks, the reproaches of Reuben, the meeting with 
their father, and their pleading that Benjamin be al- 
lowed to go with them, his final consent, wrung from 
him by the exigencies of their circumstances, and his 
pathetic exclamation, “If I be bereaved of my chil- 
dren, | am bereaved.” We have known these from 
childhood, also the particulars of their second visit, 
and Joseph’s touching inquiry, “Is your father well, 
the old man of whom ye spake? Is he yet alive ?” 
and to his brother Benjamin, “Is this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me ? 


God be gra- 
cious unto thee, my son.” 


How his heart yearned to 
give expression to his kindly feelings, but not yet 
could he discover himself to his brethren, and he 
sought a place to weep unnoticed. One more trial he 
deemed necessary to prove their loyalty to their father, 
their love to their youngest brother, the placing of the 
cup in his sack. What consternation when it was dis- 
covered there, and all returning, how eloquently did 
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Judah plead for the “lad,” the “little one,” in whom 
his father’s life was so bound, until “ Joseph could not 
refrain himself before all of them that stood by him, 
and he said, Cause every man to go out before me,” 
“and he wept aloud.” And making himself known to 
his brethren, he said, ““ Be not grieved nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God did send 
me before you to preserve life.” But notice the cau- 
tion he gives them as they are about to start on their 
journey homeward, “See that ye fall not out by the 
way ;” prosperity was about to come to them, plenty 
was to be their portion ; he had favored Benjamin far 
above the others, and remembering their former con- 
duct, what wonder that he dismissed them with the 
simple injunction not to fall out with one another. 

How beautifully his filial feeling manifested itself in 
the meeting between him and his father ; his affection 
was as pure, his respect as true, his homage as sincere, 
as though he were not the second man in the realm, 
and his father a plain, simple old man, depending on 
his son for everything. How simple, yet how express- 
ive, the account of their meeting. In his impatience 
to see his father, “* Joseph made ready his chariot, and 
went up to meet Israel his father, at Goshen 
and he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a good 
while.” Neither was he ashamed of him before Pha- 
raoh, but presented him with all due respect. ‘ And 
he placed his father and his brethren in the best in the 
land,” “ and he nourished them all with bread and ac- 
cording to their needs.” And when Jacob “ yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people, Jo- 
seph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him and 
kissed him,” and the mourning for him by the Egyp- 
tians lasted three score and ten days, and a very great 
company went with Joseph when he “ buried his father 
in the cave of the field of Macphelah, which Abraham 
bought. The respect of the people for Joseph was at- 
tested by the marks of respect for his father. 

After their return to Egypt, his brethren, who did 
not even yet fully comprehend the nobleness of his 
character, said among themselves, “Joseph will perad- 
venture hate us, and will certainly requite us all the evil 
we have done him,” but when they went to him, and 
“fell down before his face, and said, Behold, we be 
thy servants,” what said he? “ Fear not, for am I in 
the place of God ? I will nourish you and your little 
ones, and he comforted them and spake kindly unto 
them.” The supposedly (to them) restraining power 
of their father’s presence being removed, they feared 
for themselves, little appreciating that the governing 
motive of his whole previous life would still be his 
guide, independent of person, circumstance, or condi- 
tion of life. 

The story cannot be 


read without interest and 


profit, a high religious and moral lesson being gained 
from its careful perusal. 

Faith in an overruling Providence ; 
the indwelling Spirit of God ; integrity of purpose ; 
purity of heart ; patience under affliction ; 
an eminent degree ; 
extreme ; 


dependence on 


wisdom in 
filial and fraternal affection in the 
a magnanimous and forgiving disposition ; 


all were so conspicuously manifested throughout his 
life, that we are justified in claiming for him, as at the 
outset of this article, pre-eminence in all that is great 
and good, over all other Bible characters, excepting 
always the Only Perfect One ever recorded, and my 
desire is that this cursory sketch may induce a thor- 
ough study of his life and character as represented in 
Genesis. EvizaBeETH H. Coate. 
Holder, Ill. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
SECOND MontH 27, 1898.—No. 9. 
THE NATURE AND OFFICES OF TEMPTATION. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Blessed is the man who endureth temptation, 
for when he hath been approved, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord promised to them that love 

him.—James 1: 12. 

Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into 
manifold temptations ; knowing that the proving of 
your faith worketh patience. And let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing. 

But if any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not ; 
and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, 
nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is like the 
surge of the sea driven by the wind and tossed. For 
let not that man think that he shall receive any thing 
of the Lord ; a double-minded man, unstable in all his 
ways. 

But let the brother of low degree glory in his high 
estate: and the rich, in that he is made low: because 
as the flower of the grass he shall pass away. For 
the sun ariseth with the scorching wind, and withereth 
the grass ; and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich 
man fade away in his goings. 

Blessed is the man who endureth temptation : for 
when he hath been approved, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord promised to them that 
love him. Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God : for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
and he himself tempteth no man: but each man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away by his own lust and 
enticed. Then the lust, when it hath conceived, bear- 
eth sin: and the sin, when it is fullgrown, bringeth 
forth death. Be not deceived, my beloved brethren. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights, with whom 
can be no variation, neither shadow that it cast by 
turning. Of his own will he brought us forth by the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of 
his creatures. 

HISTORICAL. 

The authorship of the epistle of James cannot be 
determined with certainty. There are several con- 
nected with the early church who bear the name, in- 
cluding two of the twelve apostles. James, the son ot 
Zebedee, however, was executed by order of Herod 
only a few years after the death of Jesus (Acts 12: 2). 
There is general agreement that it should most prob- 
ably be attributed to the brother (or cousin) of Jesus, 
who became the leader of the Hebrew Christians at 
Jerusalem. He was not an apostle, but was apparently 
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classed with them, and was much revered because of 
his relationship to Jesus. He was not, apparently, of 
the active evangelists, and it is even asserted by some 
students that he disapproved of the freedom from the 
Jewish law assumed by Paul and his followers. Cer- 
tainly the epistle, if indeed it is his, betokens no nar- 
row-minded Pharisee. Perhaps in none of the epistles 
do we find words so alive with the spirit of Jesus him- 
self, as those of the epistle before us. Here is no 
mysticism, no barren dogmatism, but exhortation to 
practical righteousness. The letter was written to the 
Christian converts from among the Jews. These were 
far less numerous than the Christians of other antece- 
dents, and their position was probably more difficult ; 
for they were regarded as apostles by their former 
associates. 

TEACHING. 

‘Blessed is the man who endureth temptation.” 
Shall we then desire to be temp ed ? and if so, why do 
we pray, “lead us not into temptation” ? Let us 
notice that the epistle does not say, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
tempted,” but ‘“‘ Blessed are they who exdure.”” Temp- 
tation does not strengthen, but it tests. It does not 
make a man strong, but it shows whether or not he is 
strong. Blessed is he who has been proven strong. 
When a new locomotive engine is moved out from the 
shops, there is no thought that the trial run will 
strengthen weak points or make the flawssound. On 
the other hand it is expected that the weak points and 
flaws will be discovered so that they can be repaired. 
Weak places constitute much greater dangers when 
unknown than when known. So with ourselves. The 
trial trips of life, the relations of childhood, the school 
days, the trials of all kinds that must needs come, 
show us our weak places ; and the benefit of the test- 
ing lies in the opportunity to strengthen. 
strengthening process is not attained by a constant 
straining on the weak point. Rather by careful avoid- 
ance of strain while the organic forces of life are build- 
ing in the new material. And when we have learned 
by the testing of unavoidable temptation that ‘there 
are weak points in our characters, the only real wisdom 
is in protecting those points. When the testing has 
given us knowledge, further testing is folly. The en- 
gineer at sea does not put extra pressure on the doubt- 
ful cylinder to see if it will break. The wise man on 
the sea of life will not be curious.as to what he can 
stand without breaking. It will be his to aim to re- 
lieve all weak points from strain as soon as found. 
Wherefore “ lead us not into temptation,’’—test not 
our breaking point, lest we break ; but blessed is the 
man who, having been tested, has proved strong. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
seeking of temptation is the seeking of danger. When 
in the course of our duties temptations come, they 
should be met bravely and with reliance on the help of | 
the Father of all; but the meeting of unnecessary 
temptation is recklessness and foolhardiness. 





SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
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Conference Class of Race Street First-Day School, Phila- 
delphia. Second month 13, 1898. Subject for consideration : 
Presented by 


‘‘What Modern Writers Think of Isaiah.’’ 
William E. Walter. 





The paper will consider: a@. The life of Isaiah and his 
position in Jerusalem. 4. His call—lIsa. vi.: 1-8. ¢. Di- 
vision of the book :—Chapters 1-40. Lament over wickedness 
of the times, and historical and political references. Chapters 
Rhapsody of Zion redeemed. d. Discussion 
authorship. e. Modern writers’ opinion as to value 
Isaiah's work. ; 

References.—II. Kings xv.—xxi., inclusive ; II. Chronicles 
xxvVi-xxxiii, inclusive; Modern Reader's Bible, Isaiah, by 
Richard G. Moulton ; Edward Grubb’s First Lessons on the 
Hebrew Prophets; W. Robertson Smith's The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church; Matthew Arnold's Isaiah of 
Jerusalem ; Kuehn’s The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 


as to 


of 


Second month 20, 1898. Subject for consideration : The 


Teaching of Isaiah. Presented by Isaac H. Hillborn. :; 

The paper will consider: 1. The great object of Isaiah: 
To preserve and purify his people. 2. The character of the 
Prophet: Combining calmness, dignity, and gentleness with 
the fire and sternness of the older prophets. 3. A review of 
prophecy : (a) A picture of the condition of Judah 1: 16, 17, 
18; 3: 2-8 and 16-24: (b) His faith in the preservation of 
aremnant, 4: 6. (c) A temperance lesson suited to modern 
times, 5: 1-24. (d) Woes denounced upon evil doers, alter- 
nating with expressions of buoyant hope, and faith in a long- 
suffering God, 10: 2, 3, 4, 21; I1: I, 2; 40: 3.— (e) The 
Messianic prophecies, 9: 6,7, etc. 4. Estimate of Isaiah's 
service to his people and the world. 


CHILDREN AND SWEETHEARTS.—I often wonder if 
mothers of little daughters appreciate what they are 
doing when they jest with them about their “little 
sweethearts ” and “ beaux.”’ There isso much of this 
kind of talk that the clear-eyed listener sickens in the 
hearing. While boys and girls are young they should 
be comrades, playmates, friends ; but the possibility of 
tender relation existing should never for a moment 
enter the heads of the innocent children. When 
Mabel’s mother speaks of twelve-year-old Jack as her 
“beau,” and the little girl flushes with self-conscious- 
ness or with anger, the irreparable wrong has been 
done. The bloom has already begun to come off the 
peach. The longer boys and girls are kept in ignor- 
ance of the fact that they can be anything but dear 
friends the happier they will be. They cannot help 
knowing that grown men and women and 
are given in marriage, but the ‘‘ grown-up’’ period 
seems very far off to them, and those who love them 


love 





should keep them children as long as possible. They 
can be children but once.—//arper’s Bazar. 
THe “UNpDERGROUND” Nor Kyown !—(From 


Dr. Magill’s Address): Let me give you an amusing 
instance of one of the difficulties encountered in inves- 
tigating this subject of the the Underground Railroad. 
Wishing to know more about one of the points where 
an important underground station seemed to have 
been successfully worked for a number of years, and 
knowing no one in that vicinity, I addressed a letter 
of inquiry to the postmaster there, briefly stating 
what I desired, and why. In a week I received the 
following reply : 

“There is a mistake about there being an Under- 
ground Railroad here. There is no railroad, nor were 
there ever any slaves here that anybody here knows 
anything about. I am sorry I can’t give you any in- 
formation on the subject you have so much at heart, 
but indeed I can not.” 
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MODERATION. 

Ir there is any one testimony that in the Society of 
Friends should claim pre-eminence, it is that of mod- 
eration in the use of the material blessings that an All- 
wise Father has created for our benefit, and in the em- 
ployment of the gifts and powers he has conferred 
upon us. Not that the Society can lay any exclusive 
claim to moderation, except that by precept and ex- 
ample it stands among the first as an inheritance from 
a self-denying ancestry. 

Like all good things, however, devotion to it has 
been carried to excess by individuals who have erred 
in too severely applying it to the culture of the mind, 
and to the exclusion of art and beauty, thus estrang- 
ing many whose natural gifts were condemned, when 
they should have been fostered and carefully directed. 
Happily these strict days are of the past, and it re- 
mains for this generation to guard against extremes in 
the opposite direction ; for there is all around us, the 
intemperate pursuit of amusement that robs the pur- 
suer of the simple, heartfelt enjoyment that occasional 
pleasure-seeking gives. There is the intense applica- 
tion to study that saps the vitality of mind and body, 
also a devotion to business, in order to secure wealth, 
that precludes growth in every other direction. 

A recent French writer on this last point well 
queried : “Why this insatiable craving for riches ? 
Does a man drink more when he drinks from a large 
glass ? From whence comes that universal dread of 
mediocrity, the fruitful mother of peace and liberty ? 
We award the palm to charity and to self-sacrifice ; 
but above all let us award it to »odcration, for it is the 
it does not create the 


great social virtue. Even if 


others, it stands instead of them.” And may we not 
add that it prevents the need of them? Charity in 
the sense of help or alms-giving would be seldom in 
demand if moderation in the use of the necessaries of 
of the 
many would be less observable, if the demands of the 


life were more common. The self-sacrifice 


wealthy few were less inexorable. By the perpetual 
observance of moderation the spirit learns humility, 
of others 
By 
being moderate in our desires we retain longer the 


and will learn to enjoy the possessions 


without being embittered by feelings of jealousy. 


power of enjoying, for, to quote again from our modern 


writer: ‘* Enjoyment is only what we fee/ to be such, 


and the luxurious man /ee/s no longer ; satiety has 


lost him his appetite, while privation brings that first 
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of earthly blessings,—the being easily made happy.” 
Let moderation be our strong rock of defense, against 
which, both right and left hand errors will strike in 
vain, leaving us well grounded in a virtue that is said 
to be the “ pearl of all virtues.”’ 


WE have received from Headley Brothers, London, the 
‘*Book of Meetings of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1898.'’ This is an annual publica- 
tion, issued by direction of the Yearly Meeting, and affords a 
most complete and satisfactory directory of the Society in the 
United Kingdom. It is a small, neat volume, which can con- 
veniently be carried in the pocket, and makes no less than 
312 pages. The details given are complete in all par- 
ticulars—the Yearly Meeting, the Meeting for Sufferings, the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, the Morning 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, the quarterly meetings, 
the monthly meetings, the meetings for worship, lists of 
subordinate and affiliated organizations, such as First-day 
schools, Bible Classes, Mothers’ Meetings, Mission Meetings, 
etc. All these have times, places, and other data given with 
completeness. 


The ‘‘ Book of Meetings'’ may be had of Headley Bros., 
12 Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., for sixpence, and 
we wish all our readers could see the thoroughness of the 
work done in it. 


BIRTHS. 


KNOX.—Eleventh month 7, 1897, to Robert S. and Annie 
Garretson Knox, of Letort, Lancaster Co., Pa., a son, who is 
named Robert Garretson. 


STYER.—In Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., Twelfth 


month 26, 1897, to T. Walter and Anna D. Styer, a daughter, 
named Margaret J. 


DEATHS. 


BROSIUS.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Second month 7, 1898, 
of diphtheria, Ellen M., daughter of Sumner G. and Marian 
M. Brosius, in the 13th year of her age. 

BROWN.—At his home, near the Ridge meeting-house, 
Frederick county, Va., on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1897, 
Wilson Lewis Brown, in his 76th year. 

He was a member of the other branch of Friends. He 
had lived in the same house in which his ancestors had 
lived and died for several generations. The ‘‘ Exiles’’ from 
Philadelphia to Virginia, during the American Revolution, 
were entertained there by his grandparents. D. 

CORLIES.—At his residence, in West Philadelphia, First 
month 31, 1898, of preumonia, Franklin H. Corlies, in the 
42d year of his age ; son of Jacob and Edith W. Corlies, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

He graduated at Swarthmore College, in 1875, and has 
been in the employ of William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, 

* 


| ever since. 


DAVIS.—Suddenly, Second month 1, 1898, Allen M. 
Davis, aged 59 years, son of Isaac and the late Mary Ann 
Davis, members of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Pa. Interment 
at Goshen Friends’ ground. 

[A notice in a local journal says: 
resident of Ridgewood, N. J. He had left New York city, at 
6 p. m., (on the Ist inst.), on the Erie railroad ferry-boat, in- 
tending to take a train for his home. Just as the boat entered 
its slip in Jersey City, he complained of feeling ill, and died 


He was a well-known 





before help could be summoned. Heart disease was the 
assigned cause. He formerly lived in West Brandywine, 
Chester county, Pa. ] 


> 


HARPER.—Second month 9, 1898, in Philadetphia, Susan 
widow of Edward R. Harper. 


I, 
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JENKINS.—At Gwynedd, Pa., after an illness of several 
days, but at the close suddenly, Catharine H., wife of the late 
William H. Jenkins, in the 7oth year of her age; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

PINE.—At the home of his brother-in-law, Charles W. 
Roberts, Emmorton, Harford county, Md., Elwood Pine, son 
of the late Joshua and Mary H. Pine (formerly of New Jersey), 
in the 62d year of his age. 

Interred at Fallston Friends’ ground, on the 12th. 

TOWNSEND.—In Byberry, Pa., Tenth month 6, 1897, 
Mary C. Townsend, in the 75th year of her age. 

WALTON.—At Merchantville, N. J., Second month 11, 
1898, Coates Walton, Sr., in his 77th year, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 

His widow is a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


WALTON.—Second month 10, 1898, at Woodstown, 
N. J., Joseph Walton, in his 81st year, editor of Zhe Friend 
for a number of years past, also clerk of the Yearly Meeting 
at 4th and Arch Streets, for several years previous to last ap 
pointment. 

He was the son of Joseph Walton, and nephew of our late 
friend John T. Walton, from Chester county. His mother was 
daughter of the late Benjamin and Rebecca Kite, the latter 
being sister to James Walton, of Byberry, and an aunt of our 
late friend, Mary Pike. 

Joseph has been a very useful man, and at his funeral a 
Friend who had traveled with him on several occasions said 
he appeared to be equal to any emergency. He was thor- 
oughly convinced of his own religious views, but aimed to be 
liberal and charitable to those who differed with him. He has 
published several works of a religious character. He was 
much interested in botany, and otherwise was well informed. 

His funeral was largely attended, and a number of Friends 
appeared in testimony and prayer. c/s 2, 


_—- 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting, at 15th and Race 
Streets meeting-house, on the 8th instant, was largely 
attended. In the meeting for worship, David New- 
port, of Abington, who was present with a minute, 
spoke from the text, ‘‘ Except a man be born again, of 
water, and the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.”’ He was followed by Isaac Wilson, who dwelt 
upon the text (John 15: 12): ‘‘ Hethat believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also ; and greater 
works than these shall he do.” He enlarged upon 
the duties of life which we have to perform as ex- 
emplifying the text. Samuel E. Griscom, Allen Flit- 

crait, and Rachel N. Mather offered testimony. 

In the business meeting, a memorial of Abigail R. 
Paul, a minister who died in 1894, was read and ap- 
proved, and forwarded to the Representative Commit- 
tee. The report of the quarterly meeting’s visiting 
commitiee was read and approved, and a committee 
named to nominate a new committee. 
meetings have been visited during the year. 

The annual report of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor was approved and the committee con- 
tinued. The report stated that nine conferences had 
been held during the year, five on the subject of tem- 
perance and tobacco and the remainder on the other 
subjects of purity, improper publications, etc. Two 
hundred dollars was appropriated for the use of the 
committee. 

The report of the committee to establish a Home 
for aged and infirm Friends was approved and the 
committee continued. The management of Friends’ 


Twenty-four | 
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Boarding House, at 1708 Race street, Philadelphia, 
offered the committee the property, subject to a mort- 
gage of $3,500, and also all personal property therein. 
I: was decided to take a lease on the property, pend- 
ing a decision as to the location of the Home. There 
are five permanent members of the Home, and a 
number of transient ones. The financial account 
showed a balance in hand of $14,677.27, of which 
sum $11,924.50 was raisee by private contribution. 





A meeting of the Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting on Home was held at Kennett Square on the 
8th inst. The quarterly meeting has approved the 
rules and regulations proposed by the committee, 
(with slight amendments), and directed it to proceed 
and open the Home. This the committee expects to 
do about the 1st of Fourth month. The committee 
has appointed Mary L. Barnard, Matron, and Samuel 
H. Broomell, Clerk, Sadie Mitchell, Assistant Clerk, 
and Edward S. Marshall, London Grove, Treasurer. 





Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Abing- 
ton on the roth instant. The weather was remarkably 
fine, and there was a large attendance, many visitors 
being present. Isaac Wilson was in attendance, and 
spoke at length to the satisfaction of his hearers. 
Other Friends also had communications. 

The business meeting was held in joint session, for 
the first time in this quarter, it having been so directed 
at the meeting held in Eleventh month at Byberry. 
The clerk of men’s meeting, Benjamin F. Penrose, and 
of women’s meeting, Elizabeth W. Ely, went to the 
desk, and the business was very satisfactorily dis- 
patched in the new way. A nominating committee 
was appointed to bring forward the names of clerks, 
and another to propose a temperance committee. 
Heretofore the temperance committee has been ap- 
pointed only by women’s branch; it will now repre- 
sent the whole meeting. The statistical report of the 
quarterly meeting was presented, to be forwarded to 
the yearly meeting, as directed last year. 





The committee of the Friends’ Home, of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, located in West Chester, Pa., held 
one of their triennial meetings Second month 11. The 
annex to this Home being completed, plans were per- 
fected for furnishing it, as it was decided to open it 
for occupancy Third month 28, that being the date of 
opening the present building just five years ago. The 
rooms in the first house are all filled, and there are 
three persons ready for rooms at, or near that date. 
A new feature of this house is the provision for aged 
married couples, and single men. The present matron 
will remove to the new building, though having charge 
over the whole, and an assistant matron will relieve 
her of duties, which increase continually as the concern 
broadens. 





Isaac Wilson’s further prospects as to meetings 
include attendance at Chester, on Sixth-day evening, 
25th; Media on the 27th, (First-day), in the morn- 
ing; Norristown, on First-day, the 6th proximo, in 
the morning, and Ambler at 3 p. m., the same day. 


>? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON,.—ILI. 
AFTER lunching again at the Penington, on Seventh- 
day, we left for Trenton, N. J., where we soon found 
the usual welcome in the home of our kind friends 
Henry and Rachel Fell. We spent the evening very 
pleasantly in company with some friends who called 
upon us. 

First-day morning dawned bright and clear, quite 
a contrast with the zero weather of last week. As we 
approach the meeting hour we find ourselves associ- 
ated with an interested company, who after the many 
introductions and cordial greetings, gathered into the 
neat and commodious house in that patient silent wait- 
ing that evinced an earnestness that can but inspire a 
living minister with feelings of increased thankfulness. 
As the spoken message was given freely forth, every 
Then followed their 
large and interesting First-day school that certainly 
speaks well for the coming years. 


heart seemed open to receive. 


After calling in the 
afternoon upon an aged invalid Friend who is unable 
to attend meeting, we went to tea at Harvey Satter- 
thwaite’s, where we found a number of Friends enjoy- 
ing the social mingling, but as another meeting was 
appointed for the evening, we must leave this pleasant 
home and return again to the meeting-house, where 
we felt that we have seldom if ever realized a 
favored occasion. 


more 
lhe spoken word was as attentively 
listened to, as it was freely given, followed by an im- 
pressive expression of prayer and thanktulness of the 
heart for the blessings of the day. 

It affords much encouragement to witness the in- 
terest and energy that has been manifested by our 
Trenton Friends during the few years past. As the 
result they have a nicely equipped house, so ar- 
ranged that they can have different-sized rooms 
adapted to the different occasions and lines of work, 
with even a well-equipped kitchen adjoining the lunch 
room used at quarterly meeting and other times, or if 
occasion requires nearly all apartments can be thrown 
in one. Nor isthe meeting unlike the house, for both 
have received important additions, and decline is not 
thought or talked of. The visitor can but leave this 
field feeling that it is good to have been there. 

Second-day morning we took leave of our kind 
host and hostess, and were soon in the City of Broth- 
erly Love to attend in the afternoon the meeting of 
ministers and elders of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. We do not find 
here ; 


the mind free from some labor 


spend the night with a daughter and cousin from our 
own Canadian home, and the pleasure afforded to the 
absent ones by these occasional visits goes far to 
shorten the period ofabsence. Third-day morning we 
returned to the city, and were soon in company with 
many familiar faces that we met before the meeting 
hour, when a large company gathered. It was ac- 
knowledged as an interesting meeting, that was fol- 
lowed by the business session. 


After partaking of lunch provided in an adjoining 
room, and mingling socially with many of our friends 
for a short time, we went by kind invitation to the 
home of Samuel and Sarah T. Ash, enjoying their hos- 
pitality as on many former occasions. 





this ended, we take train for Swarthmore to | 
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Fourth-day morning, we went to Jenkintown by 
the trolley line, having thus an excellent opportunity 
to view the beautiful country through which we passed, 
and after a ride of 40 minutes stopped at the home of 
our friend Charles F. Wilson, in whose home we found 
a hearty welcome, but were soon conveyed to the 
meeting of ministers and elders. This was large and 
interesting. Returning again to dine, we enjoyed a few 
hours socially with a number of other Friends, some 
of whom we find by the name of Armitage, who are 
connections of our friends by the same name in Canada. 

About night our friend Benjamin F. Penrose came 
for us, and we were soon hospitably quartered in his 
home for the night. Fifth-day was again a beautiful, 
clear morning, and at the meeting hour we found an 
unusually large gathering of Friends and others, 
whose quiet deportment and attentive listening to the 
spoken word gave evidence of appreciation. It was 
acknowledged as a meeting of unusual interest. It 
was the first time for them in joint session. We think 
the privilege of all sharing alike in the business and 
exercises seemed to be appreciated, and the liberty 
being extended for those interested to remain to the 
business session, we could but note the uninterrupted 


| character of the meeting, although four hours in 


length ; with but few exceptions all remained to the 
close. 
After many friendly greetings and farewells we 


| join with many others to dine at Thomas Thompson’s, 


and later make a call at Joseph Hallowell’s, returning 
in time for a parlor meeting that proved a satisfactory 
occasion. We felt upon retiring that the day could be 
profitably remembered. 

Sixth-day morning, we took the train and were 
soon in the home of our friend John Wildman, at 
Langhorne. We were sorry to find his dear wife un- 
able to share as formerly in the meeting capacity the 
company of her friends, but enjoyed their company in 
the home none the less. We attended their monthly 
meeting here, to-day, and the children coming in from 
the school seemed to call forth a simple illustration of 
religious truths, adapted as well to child-life as that of 
older growth. And we feel at liberty to mention a 
comforting evidence of its reception, by the testimony 
of a little girl who told her teacher afterward that she 
could sit two hours in a meeting of that kind. Inthe 
evening we made a social call on our friend Jonathan 
Gillam, and returning enjoy a full night's rest, and 
are ready for a seven-mile drive to the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Falls. I. W. 


Langhorne, Second month 12. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has said recently : ‘‘ Educa- 
tion doesn't consist in giving encyclopedic information. It 
isn't anything in the world but the training of a man’s own 
mind. Then it becomes an instrument that he can bring to 
bear on things."’ Anda woman, especially the mother of a 
family and the mistress of a home, stands in as great need of 
this sort of education as does any man.—Congregationalist. 


Dr. SouTH once well said, ‘‘I1f the Lord has no need for a 
man’s learning, he has much less need of hisignorance.’’ Are 
the ignorant always the most humble and usable? 

GLADSTONE’S malady is almost exactly like that from which 
Bismarck has suffered so long, facial neuralgia, and deep men- 
tal depression, being the chief symptoms in both cases. 







































































Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The second meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house on | street, 
on First-day, Second month 6. 

After a few moments’ silence the president, Thomas W. 
Sidwell, opened the meeting by reading the 16th chapter of 
Isaiah in the Polychrome edition. 

P. Alberta Wilson gave a brief but comprehensive account 
of the destruction of Sennacherib, which was followed by 
the reading of Byron's poem by that title, by Minnie F. 
Baker. A talk on the Polychrome Bible was given by Juliet 
C. Patten, that was both interesting and instructive; she 
explained the origin, plan, and object. E. Clarkson Wilson 
then read from Meyer, an article on ‘‘ Work,’’ adding many 
helpful suggestions. After a few moments’ silence the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

This Association is the Friends’ branch of the Young 
People’s Union of the Liberal Churches of Washington, and 
has a membership of thirty-five. It is the intention to hold 
the meetings of the Association once a month, while those of 
the Union are held four times a year. As ‘‘in union there 
is strength,’’ itis believed these joint meetings will be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

ELIZABETH EDNA MARSHALL, Secretary. 





NEWTOWN, PA.—Newtown Friends’ Association met at the 
home of H.C. Worstall, Second month 2. The President 
called the meeting to order. After a few minutes of silence 
the Secretary pro tem. read the minutes of the last meeting. 

The report of the Lookout Committee was given by the 
chairman. There not being much business before the meeting 
the program was taken up. A brief account of the Life of 
Stephen Grellet, a French Friend, given by Laura W. White. 
She said the early part of his life was filled on one side with 
pleasure and wealth, but on the other with retirement. His 
first desire for being a Friend was formed under the influence 
of Deborah Darby in New York, and he became a minister in 
1783. Rich and poor, young and old, felt the deep influence 
of this good and faithful man. She also read a chapter in 
the book of his life on his visit to the Pope, Pius VII. 

The question ‘‘Do Modern Conditions of Civilization 
favor the growth of Spirituality ?'’ was answered by Abbie K. 
Rice, who seemed to think they did not. Her opinion was 
that there is not a better index of general morality than re- 
spect for the Sabbath, and this has rapidly decreased in the 
last twenty years. 

Under Current Events, Genevieve Carter read a paper on 
William Ewart Gladstone, also a paper on the Themes for 
Y. F. A. History Study taken from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
which was discussed favorably by the Association. 

A letter of thanks from the Plainfield Association for the 
loan of a paper written by John J. Cornell for the Newtown 
Association was received and read, also a letter from the 
Philadelphia Association, soliciting the names of the members 
of the Newtown Association. 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing year : 
President, Willis G. Worstall ; Vice-Presidents, John Blackfan, 
Lavinia Brown ; Secretary, Martha Wilson ; Treasurer, Anna 
Worthington. 

The meeting closed with roll-call and sentiments from the 
members. The next meeting is to be held at Thaddeus Ken- 
derdine’s, Third month 2. M. R. W. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 12. The 13th chapter of Corinthians was read 
by the President as opening exercise, followed by the reading 
and approval of the minutes of last month. In the absence 
of the assigned friend, Martha Heritage read the 2d Chapter 
of Janney’s History from Volume II. The character princi- 
pally studied in this chapter was that of Thomas Ellwood 
whose life seemed to be one of continual struggle. Following 
this account was an essay prepared and read by J. Wilmer 
Pancoast, on the ‘‘ Dignity of Labor.’’ An exercise consisting 
of asking and concert answering of bible questions was very 
well given by four children under the care of Lizzie Duell. 
Hannah A. Heritage read the memorial of Aaron Borton, 
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a friend who many of us remember and love for his kindness 
and love for children. 

Ruth W. Peaslee read from the writings of J. G. Miller 
‘‘ The Blessing of Cheerfulness,’’ teaching that cheerfulness is 
a duty, and that we should try to cultivate it. Following this 
Omar Heritage read a poem, entitled ‘‘ Neglect.’’ Current 
Events were read by Joseph B. Livezey containing various bits 
of information. 

The questions presented at last meeting were answered and 
new ones assigned. It was decided to hereafter meet at 7.30 
instead of 7 p.m. After the roll-call meeting adjourned until 
Third month 12, 1898. M. E. L., Secretary. 


WILLISTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Willistown held a meeting at the home of the president, David 
C. Windle, on Fourth-day evening, Second month 2. The 
president opened the meeting by reading a chapter from 2d 
Corinthians. After the roll-call, which elicited a number of 
valuable sentiments, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

On behalf of the Discipline Committee, Wilmer Smedley 
read the passage regarding the ‘‘ Preserving Power of the 
Spirit of Truth.’’ This called forth a discussion as to whether 
or not the desire for riches and the pursuit for worldly treasure 
were more powerful than in former generations. 

David Windle, representing the committee on Current 
Topics, suggested for discussion several remarks made by 
speakers at the recent Quarterly Meeting. 

Mordecai T. Bartram, in reply to the question, ‘‘Is it 
profitable for the Society of Friends to consider questions of a 
theological nature ?'’ said that as applied to individual dis- 
cussion, ‘‘it surely is or should be profitable for us, as mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, to consider that which is the 
Science of God and his relation to his creatures. These sub- 
jects can be talked over—views may be compared not ina 
spirit of controversy, but with an earnest desire for the 
truth.”’ 

A recitation was given by Alice Windle, after which the 
Association adjourned to meet at the home of Dr. Taylor, 
Third month 2, 1898. 

Mary V. BALDWIN, Secretary pro tem. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 3. Adopting the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mary P. Wilkinson, vice president, was appointed 
president, in place of M. Pennock Barnard, deceased. A 
memorial of him, prepared by the committee appointed a 
month ago, was read and approved. (It will be published in 
the INTELLIGENCER next week.) William J. Hicks was 
appointed vice-president. 

The program for the evening consisted of a review of 
Chapter 8, of volume 4, of Janney’s History; a paper by 
Mary P. Wilkinson, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What are 
some of the benefits to be derived from the holding of Young 
Friends’ Associations?’’ A brief review of what is being 
done by other associations, by Annie L. Mercer ; a paper by 
Edgar Stevenson, answering the question, ‘‘ What are the 
most important movements stirring the religious world to- 
day ?’’ and some extracts from our Discipline, read by Mary 
P. Brown. 

Remarks upon the various papers were made by Edgar 
Stinson, Deborah S. Thomson, Josephine Pennock, Anna 
Mary Martin, and others. The new president in some 
appropriate remarks, inspired others to come up to their meas- 
ure of duty in pursuing our work to profit for all who attend. 
The review brought to our minds in an especially interesting 
manner the labors of Friends in promoting Indian civilization. 
Valuable lessons for to-day could be read between the lines, 
as we how confidence inspired in the 
untutored natives by the fair dealing and uniform kindness of 
the Friends, opening the way for a cordial reception of our 
counsel ; how our early Friends made great sacrifices, and 
took long, fatiguing journeys in order to lend the helping hand 
in times of war, and to instruct them in agriculture, home- 
keeping and those things which would tend toward civilization 
in times of peace, to inculcate in them habits of abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, and to labor with the Government 


were shown was 
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for their better protection and advancement. Friends have 
indeed done much that the Indian might exchange the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife for the plow, and the chain of friend- 
ship still remains firm between the North American Indian 
and the Friends. 

The points brought out by the paper as to the benefits to be 
derived from our Associations were mainly the bringing of our 
members into active work, for all that pertains to the interest 
of our Society, where we find a decrease of life along certain 
lines it is for vs to build up. These Associations should be to 
the Society what the child is to the home,—its very life. 

The review of the work of other associations was full of 
suggestion for us. In presenting the religious movements of 
to-day, the writer referred first to the religious and spiritual 
awakening in all churches that followed the Congress of 
Religions in Chicago during the World's Fair. There was 
developed a spirit of religious tolerance which is steadily in- 
creasing. The great gathering of Christian Endeavorers at San 
Francisco also gave the lesson of tolerance. The church is 
facing as never before the real problem of Christianizing the 
world, and more attention is being paid to practical conduct 
than to the philosophy of religion. The paper presented 
many different movements of the present time. Union, and 
not division of Christian effort, was the spirit of the paper. 

The next meeting of the Association will be on the even- 
ing of Third month 3, 1898. ELMaA M. Preston, Reporter. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 3. The President opened 
the meeting by reading a poem entitled, ‘‘ Who is my Neigh- 
bor?’’ After roll-call, and the reading of the minutes of last 
meeting, the reports from the different committees were in 
order. 

The Discipline Committee had been reviewing the subjects 
of War, Oaths, and Plainness, and had compared them with 
the disciplines of other yearly meetings. The Literature 
Committee gave some criticisms on ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.’’ The 
History Committee are reading the lives of James and Lucretia 
Mott ; and gave a synopsis of what they had read. Current 
Topics gave some account of Alaska. 

Joel Borton then read a paper which he had prepared, 
‘* What is it to love our Neighbor as Ourselves?’ followed by 
Jessie L. Colson with a quiz on the paper, presenting some 
questions, bringing out its strong points. After some dis- 
cussion, followed of silence, the meeting 
adjourned. ei. 0... Sec. 


by a period 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the 11th instant, Dr. Hull lectured at a public meeting of 
the New York Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
on ‘‘ The Relation of Temperance to Prison Reform."’ 

Professor Beardsley has been re-elected one of the edi- 
tors of the Franklin Institute Journal. 

At the annual at Commencement time of the 
work of the Art Department two prizes will be awarded re 
spectively for the best study in black and white, and for the 


best color study The judges will be three artists from Phila- 
delphia 


exhibition 


Che date of the College oratorical contest has been changed 
from Second month 16 to Second month 23 

Che Junior Class was entertained by the Alumni Committee 
at the home of | First 
month 15 All present spent a very enjoyable evening, one 
feature being the stimulating short talks on college topics by 
some of the Alumni 


Russell Hayes, '88, in Swarthmore, 


Che annual Shakspeare Evening, given by the senior class, 
took place on Seventh-day evening, Second month 12, The 


collection hall and gallery were crowded to overflowing by the 
scores of alumni and friends of the college who were present, 
Che general interpretation of the parts was excellent, and great 
credit is due to the class for their performance 


Miss Furman 
was assisted in the drilling for the entertainment by Charles G. 
Hodge, ‘96, who gave time and labor toward making the 
evening a success 7 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
LITERATURE, the recently-established London weekly review 
of the literary world (issued by Zhe Zimes, London, and in 
this country by Harper and Bros., New York), has a favora- 
ble review of Dr. Thomas Hodgkin's latest book, a life of 
Charles the Great,—Charlemagne. Though his reputation as 
a historian, it says, ‘‘ has been made by his great work, ‘ Italy 
and Her Invaders,’ he can, as he proves here, not for the first 
time, write a book excellently well.’’ In a paragraph else- 
where, Lifera/ure states that Dr. Hodgkin is at work on the 
seventh and concluding volume of ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders,"’ 
which may go to press late the present year. His work has 
recently received complimentary recognition from the Academy 
of the Lyncei, at Rome, by which body, corresponding to the 
Academy of France, he has been elected a member. 


A beautifully illustrated account of a winter trip to the 
Sahara Desert, by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, is announced for 
the next number of Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
Professor Heilprin’s attractive style and reputation as a care- 
ful scientific observer promise an instructive and entertaining 
story. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE SOCIETY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I sHOULD like to know (1) the year the membership of the 
Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, was the largest. 
What is the membership now ? 
Is the Society growing ? 
How many prominent schools ? 
How many meeting-houses ? 
Do they believe in woman suffrage ? 
Pittsburg, Pa. I. 


Answers. 


aw Ww N 


A. McK. 


1. It is impossible to give year. No official statistics exist 
previous to the time when the United States Census began to 
include denominational returns. 

2. The Census of 1890 reported 10,001 members of this 
body of Friends in Pennsylvania, and 3,490 belonging to 4th 
and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting. There was also a small 
number of ‘‘ Primitive '’ Friends. 

3. At present there is little, if any, change. 
that our body of Friends is preparing to grow. 

4. Including both bodies, there are three Colleges, several 
endowed and other boarding-schools, whose courses reach col- 
lege entrance, and several important day-schools in Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and other places. 

5. In all bodies (in Pennsylvania), say 125. 

6. Friends have always declared the equality of the sexes. 
From their earliest history, women have been regarded as 
equally liable with men to the call to the ministry. In our 
body of Friends, the participation of women in Society affairs 
is complete. Probably a majority of our members favor woman 
suffrage. 


It is believed 


‘*MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS.” 
Editors Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I wonder if your readers generally are acquainted with the 
interesting and good reading to be found in ‘' Memories of 
Old Friends,’’ by Caroline Fox? (Harper & Bros. 20 cents.) 

It is a journal of life in a cultivated Quaker family, in Eng- 
land, in which the writer, a niece of Elizabeth Fry, anda 
bright young woman, records the events of the day, but chiefly 
the wise or striking things told her by these ‘old friends,’’ 
visitors at their home. ‘To judge how rare a treat this is, it is 
only necessary to know that the ‘‘old friends’’ include such 
names as John Sterling, Thomas and Jane Carlyle, John Stuart 
Mill, William Wordsworth, the Coleridges, etc. 


Chicago, Hlinois co. 


[We suppose that many of our readers are more or less 
familiar with the book, as it was first published several years 
ago, The edition mentioned above should put it within reach 
of a very large circle.—Eps 
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MEETING-HOUSE AT FOURTH AND ARCH STS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

One of the historical errors in ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ which 
seems to have escaped the attention of the writer of your re- 
view, is that Hugh describes his Aunt Gainor as living, in 1763, 
on Arch street, opposite the Quaker meeting-house. This is a 
bad slip. There was no meeting-house built there until many 
years later. Perhaps you can give me the exact date. 
Philadelphia. ?. 

Answer. 


We have consulted a Friend who has given much attention 
to the history of the meeting and grounds at 4th and Arch Sts. 
He writes thus : 

‘«T have never fallen in with any evidence of there being 
a meeting-house on the Arch Street grave-yard lot, earlier than 
the present one, which was built,—that is the centre and east 
wing,—in 1804, and finished and occupied in 1805. The west 
wing was first occupied in the Fourth month, 1811. 

‘‘As early as 1738 there are indications that a school-house 
stood upon some part of the lot, apparently on Fourth street, 
near the southern line, but the references to it are so vague 
that I have never been able to arrive at any positive conclusion 
about this.’’ 


CO-OPERATION 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I was pleased to see in a recent number an article in favor 
of Co-operation. Evolution has carried us beyond the age of 
Competition, and has made the Co-operative Commonwealth 
essential to the salvation of the republic. I should much desire 
to see a rational discussion of the subject. 

Fountain City, Indiana. Seo wee. Bs 


‘THE RIDDLE OF THINGS THAT ARE. 


WE walk in a world where no man reads 
The riddle of things that are, — 

From a tiny fern in the valley's heart 
To the light of the largest star, — 

Yet we know that the pressure of Life is hard 
And the silence of Death is deep, 

As we fall and rise on the tangled way 
That leads to the gate of Sleep. 


We know that the problems of Sin and Pain, 
And the passions that lead to crime, 
Are the mysteries locked from age to age 
In the awful vault of Time ;— 
Yet we lift our weary feet and strive 
Through the mire and mist to grope 
And find a ledge on the mount of Faith 
In the morning land of Hope. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


THE VIOLET. 


HERE she is again, the dear, 
Sweetest vestal of the year, 


In her little purple good 
Brightening the lonesome wood, 


We who, something worn with care, 
Take the road, find unaware 


Joy that heartens, hope that thrills, 
Love our cup of life that fills, 


Since in Spring's remembered nooks, 
Lifting fain familiar looks, 


Once again with curtsying grace, 
In the same dear lowly place, 


God His manual sign hath set 
In the tender violet, 


—Margaret FE, Sangster, in Harper's Magazine. 





From The Independent. 
BAD BOOKS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
DEAN F. W. FARRAR. 

THERE is one piece of advice which I would give with 
intense earnestness to all. It is: Never be tempted 
by curiosity to read what you know to be a bad book, 
or what a very little reading shows you to be a bad 
book. Bad books—by which I do not mean merely 
ignorant and misleading books, but those which are 
prurient and corrupt-—are the most fatal emissaries 
of the Devil. They pollute with plague the moral at- 
mosphere of the world. Many and many a time a 
good book, read by a boy, has been the direct source 
of all his future success ; has inspired him to attain and 
to deserve eminence; has sent him on the paths of dis- 
covery ; has been as a sheet anchor to all that was no- 
blest in his character; has contributed the predomi- 
nant element to the usefulness and happiness of his 
whole life. Benjamin Franklin testified that a little 
tattered volume of “Essays to Do Good,” by Cotton 
Mather, read when he was a boy, influenced the whole 
course of his conduct, and that if he had been a useful 
citizen “the public owes all the advantages of it to that 
little book:” Jeremy Bentham said that the single 
phrase “the greatest good of the greatest number,” 
caught at a glance in a pamphlet, directed the current 
of his thoughts and studies for life. The entire career 
of Charles Darwin was influenced by a book of travels 
which he read in early years. On the other hand, it is 
especially for any youth— 
to read himself to death in a bad book in five minutes. 
The well known minister, John Angell James, nar- 
rated that, when he was at school, a boy lent him an 
impure book. He only read it for a few minutes, but 
even during those few minutes the poison flowed fa- 
tally into his soul, and became to him a source of bit- 
terness and anguish for all his after years. The 
thoughts, images and pictures thus glanced at haunted 
him all through life like foul spectres. Let no one in- 
dulge his evil curiosity under the notion that he is safe. 
He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 


fatally possible for anyone 


‘*O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
3y thinking on the frosty Caucasus ?”’ 

Were we not warned two thousand years ago that 
“he who toucheth pitch shall be defiled” ? and three 
millenniums ago the question was asked, “ Can a man 
take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ? 
or can one walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
scorched ?”’ 

What form of bad reading such a 
murder of time and so entirely inexcusable is that the 
world abounds not only in good books, but in entire 
ven the “ great books” 
of the world furnish us with an inexhaustible supply. 
A lifetime would barely suffice to master all the good 
books which exist in any noble and fruitful branch of 
study, 


makes every 


domains of good books. 


If we were not such bad economists of happi- 
ness we should make better use of the joy and benefi 


cence opened to us by some of these developments of 
human faculty. Many a man whose life is now dreary, 
burdensome and pernicious might, had he been wiser, 


have been able to say, 
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‘* My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.’’ 

Many a sad and useless man might both have been 
good and done good—might both have been as happy 
as human life permits and a source of happiness to 
others—if he had learned to take delight in the great 
thoughts of the wisest and holiest of mankind. There 
are boundless realms of beauty and of wonder and of 
power in the universe of God of which the intellect 
of the wise has learned to decipher the meaning. 
There are priceless treasuries full of wealth “ more 
golden than gold” which are open even to the hum- 
blest and poorest. To neglect them is not only un- 
wise, but pusillanimous. These days especially need 
courage and gladness. ‘The struggle for existence 
grows every day more keen, and is a struggle between 
nations no less than between individuals. Amid the 
vast growth of populations ; amid the increasing diffi- 
culties of earning an honest subsistence ; amid the re- 
actions of lassitude caused by the wear and tear, the 
strain and stress of daily life; amid the depression and 
uncertainty caused by the deepening complexity of 
problems yet unsolved, we need every possible coun- 
teraction of irresolution, weariness and gloom. The 
influence of great books would enable us, more per- 
haps than any other influence, to acquire our own 
souls in confidence and peace. Says Sir Thomas 
Browne: 

‘* He who is his own monarch, contentedly sways the scep- 


ter of himself, not envying the glory to crowned heads and the 
Elohim of the earth.”’ 


I might well speak of the immeasurable services 


which any one of us might acquire from even a partial 
knowledge of science or of art, of which the greatest 
results and the most eternal principles are set before 


us in many books. But I will confine my remarks to 
the subject of General Literature. If science teaches 
us respecting nature and her forces, and art unfolds 
to us 
‘ The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made them all,”’ 

literature unfolds to us the deepest thoughts which 
can fill the great heart of humanity. We may, if we 
choose, find a purer and more exquisite delight in wise 
reading than in almost anything else. A few of the 
testimonies of eminent thinkers may help to bring this 
truth home to us. 
quence, said that 


Cicero, the master of Roman elo- 


Other studies are for one time, or one place, or one 
mood ; but these studies are with us at home and abroad, in 
town or in the country, by day and by night, in youth and in 


old age ; our consolation in days of sorrow, our exhilaration in 


hours of peace.”’ 

Petrarch, when his friend the bishop, thinking that he 
was overworked, took away the key of his library, was 
restless and miserable the first day, had a bad head- 
ache the second, and was so ill by the third day that 
the bishop in alarm returned the key and let his friend 
read as much as he liked. “A good book,” says Mil- 
ton in his “ Areopagitica,” which every one should 
read, “is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” The 
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love of reading for the Empire of India. “ Books,” 
says Cowper, 

‘‘Are not seldom talismans and spells.”’ 
Wordsworth, after saying that 


‘* Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow,”’ 


adds, 


Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine ; for thus I| live remote 

From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 

Comes to me not, malignant truth or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have | 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought, 
And thus from day to day my little boat 

Rocks in its harbor, lodging peacefully.”’ 


And certainly among the poems of Southey which will 
live we should place the charming lines : 


‘« My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’ er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


‘* With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe: 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.’’ 


To these testimonies of great poets I will add three 
remarkable passages from prose writers—for my ob- 
ject is to impress on my readers, and especially on the 
young, a sense of the joy and safety which they may 
gain from the study of great books, and I therefore 
wish to quote to them the weightiest authorities. 

Here, then, is a singularly bright and beautiful pas- 
sage from a medieval writer, Gilbert Porretanus or de 
la Porrée, who became Archbishop of Poictiers in 
1142. He was once left alone in his monastery while 
all his brethren had gone for change of air to the sea- 
side, and he wrote: 


‘*Our house is empty, save only myself and the rats and 
mice, who nibble in solitary hunger. ‘There is no voice in the 
hall, no tread on the stairs. The clock has stopped. . . the 
pump creaks no more. But! sit here with no company but 
books, dipping into dainty honeycombs of literature. All 
minds in the world’s history find their focus in a library. This 
is the pinnacle of the temple from which we may see all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. I keep Egypt 
and the Holy Land in the closet next the window. On the 
side of them is Athens and the Empire of Rome. Never was 
such an army mustered as I have here. No general ever had 
such soldiers as I have. No kingdom ever had half such 
illustrious subjects as mine, or half as well governed. I can 
put my haughtiest subjects up or down, as it pleases me. 

I call ‘Plato,’ and he answers ‘Here’—a noble and 
sturdy soldier. ‘Aristotle,’ ‘Here,’—a host in _ himself. 
‘Demosthenes,’ ‘Cicero,’ ‘Cesar,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘Pliny ’— 
‘Here !’ they answer, and they smile at me in their immor- 
tality of youth. Modest all, they never speak unless’ 
spoken to. Bountiful all, they never refuse to answer. 
And they are all at peace together. My architects are build- 
ing night and day without sound of hammer; my painters 
designing, my poets singing, my philosophers discoursing, my 
historians and theologians weaving their tapestries, my gen- 





erals marching about without noise or blood. I hold all Egypt 
in fee simple. I build not a city, but empires at a word. I 


historian Gibbon said that he would not exchange the | can say as much of all the Orient as he who was sent to grass 


. 





did of Babylon. . . All the world is around me, all that ever 
stirred human hearts or fired the imagination is harmlessly 
here. My library shelves are the avenues of time. Ages 
have wrought, generations grown, and all their blossoms are 
cast down here. It is the garden of immortal fruits, without 
dog or dragon."’ 


All readers will, I think, thank me for that bright 
passage from an old scholastic theologian nearly nine 
centuries ago. My next quotation shall be from Mr. 
Ruskin. He says, in ‘“ Sesame and Lilies ” 


‘All the higher circles of human intelligence are to those 
beneath only momentarily and partially open. We may, by 
good fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet and hear the 
sound of his voice, or put a question to a man of science and 
be answered good-humoredly. We may intrude ten minutes’ 
talk on a Cabinet Minister . . . or snatch, once or twice in 
our lives, the privilege of arresting the kind glance of a queen. 
And yet these momentary chances we covet . . . while, mean- 
time, there is a society open to us of people who will talk to us 
as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation. And 
this society, because it is so numerous and so gentle, . 
kings and statesmen lingering patiently in the plainly furnished 
and narrow anterooms, our bookcase shelves—we make no 
account of that company, perhaps never listen to a word they 


*.? 


would say all day long ! 


And here is one more eloquent passage, from 
7Eneas Sage: 


‘*T go into my library, and, like some great panorama, all 

history unrolls itself before me. I breathe the morning air of 
the world while the scent of Eden's roses yet lingers in it. . 
I see the Pyramids building. I hear Memnon murmur as the 
first morning sun touches him. . . I sit as in a theatre; the 
stage is time, the play is the play of the world. What a 
spectacle it is ! what kingly pomp ! what processions pass by ! 
what cities burn to heaven! what crowds of captives are 
dragged at the heels of conquerors! In my solitude I am only 
myself at intervals. The silence of the unpeopled Syrian 
plains, the incomings and outgoings of the Patriarchs, Abra- 
ham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields at eventide, Rebekah at 
the well, Jacob's guile, Esau’s face reddened by desert suns, 
Joseph's splendid funeral procession—all these things I can 
find within the boards of my Old Testament. . . Books are 
the true Elysian Fields where the spirits of the dead converse, 
couched on flowers ; and to these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled. What king’s court can boast such company ? 
what school of philosophy such wisdom? . . . No man sees 
more company than I do. I travel with mightier cohorts 
around me than did Tamerlane and Zenghis Khan in their 
fiery marches. I ama sovereign in my library, but it is the 
dead, not the living, that attend my /vee.”’ 


In another paper I will say a few words about great 
branches of literature, such as History, Poetry and 
Biography; but here I will conclude by urging you, 
dear reader, to enter on this paradisiacal domain which 
lies ever open before your feet—these gardens, rich 


with the summer opulence of heaven. You may 
breathe this pure and exhilarating spiritual atmosphere 
as you sit with those high souls whom God has illumi- 
nated with the flame of genius. Glorious leaders are 
waiting to welcome you, and gentle saints to sit as 
brethren by your sde. Why need any man feel 


“cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” in pettiness when at the | 


lifting of a latch he may enter into “ unimaginable 
realms of faerie’? ? Why need we be overworked by 
the fussy and the foolish, the base and the contempt- 
ible, when in books, without traveling as far as Endor, 
we may summon to our bidding the mightiest spirits 
of the dead ? Why need we be drowned in disappoint- 
ment and listlessness, as with that tide on the coast of 
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Lincolnshire, “ always shallow, yet always just deep 
enough to drown,” when, at the price of a few pence, 
we may, as it were, hear heaven’s seraphim choiring 
round the sapphire throne? Can he not escape from 
those whom the poet calls 
‘*Men-slugs and human serpentry"’ 

and can he not be relieved from life’s worst enemies— 
vexatious, fretful and lawless passions, “ spirits of 
wasted energy and wandering desire, of unappeased 
famine and unsatisfied hope”—by communion with 
these kingly and radiant souls ? A man who lives in 
this high society will walk through the world with the 
open eyes of wonder and the receptive mind of intelli- 
gence. He will believe in God; he will believe in 
man; he will believe in conscience; he will believe in 
duty; and while he believes in these, no darkness with- 
out can ever wholly quench that light within which is 
a reflection of the light of God himself in the human 
soul. The best books of man will throw more and 
more widely open before him the Books of God, which 
are best interpreted by that Chosen Literature of the 
Chosen People, which we specially describe as “ The 
300k of God.” 


RUSSIAN SETTLERS IN NORTH DAKOTA, 

Kirk Munroe, in Harper’s Magazine. 
THE doctor surprised me by stating that “his Rus- 
sians,”’ as he termed those settled in the Dakotas, were 
of Teutonic stock, and not Slavs at all, save as they 
had adopted Slavonic customs and modes of life dur- 
ing a residence of several generations in Russia. Ac- 
cording to him, Peter the Great, by liberal promises, 
induced several colonies of German farmers to settle 
in his dominions, where they were to teach his people 
their methods of agriculture. 

At length these semi-independent and _liberty- 
loving people became so numerous, and on account of 
the extraordinary privileges granted them excited so 
much discontent in the down-trodden communities in 
which they dwelt, that the Russian authorities became 
alarmed, and decided upon their repression. So, by 
imperial ukase, Czar Alexander III. arbitrarily re- 
voked all concessions made to them by his famous an- 
cestor. Thus by a stroke of the pen the Germano- 
Russians were reduced to the servile condition of their 
Slavonic neighbors, and saw naught before them save 
a future of hopeless misery. Rather than accept this, 
vast numbers of them attempted to leave the country. 
Many were intercepted and forced to return. Some 
were imprisoned transported to Siberia, condemned to 
death, or otherwise punished for striving to gain other 
liberty than that allowed by the Czar ; but thousands 
made good their escape. Of these fortunate ones, 
some settled in Germany, others went to the Argentine, 
and so great a number came to this country that ten 
thousand of them are estimated to be settled in the 
Dakotas. 

Having been told that they lived like pigs in mud 
hovels, I was prepared for some very unpleasant ex- 
periences during my stay with them, especially at 
night ; but in every case I found the anticipation much 
worse than the reality. To be sure, all the houses that 
I visited, with one exception, were constructed of 
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mud ; 
these Russian dwellings were far from being hovels. 
All had board floors, and contained at least two rooms. 
While those of the more recent arrivals were built of 
sod, in every case where the proprietor had been two 
or more years in the country his house was a long, low, 
but neatly finished and very substantial structure of 
sun-dried brick, made of mud mixed with straw, and 
differing in no way that I could see from the adobes of 
Mexico. The framing 
timber hauled from the 


cottonwood 
nearest river bottom, and in 
many cases the interiors were ceiled with boards. The 
roofs were of closely laid poles or rough boards cov- 


was of unhewn 


ered six inches deep with adobe, while every house 
had wide chimneys and glass windows. Many of them, 
as picturesquely foreign in appearance as though 
transplanted bodily from Russian steppes, were neatly 
whitewashed both inside and out, while often both 
doors and window casings were painted a bright blue. 

The fourth stage of the Dakota settler’s progress, 
which I saw reached by but one man, and he had been 
in this country seven years, is the frame-house stage. 
The old-timer who has gained this height of prosperity 
lives in Mercer county, which is almost wholly settled 
by Russians, and his neat dwelling, containing six 
rooms, all on the ground-floor, stands on a crest of the 
water-shed between the Missouri and Big Knife rivers, 
commanding a glorious view of twenty miles in every 
direction. This man owns six hundred and forty acres 
of land, all of which is upland prairie, such as Ameri- 
can farmers, having in mind the rich valleys of the 
James, and other wheat-region rivers, had 
deemed unfit for cultivation ; nor could it be profit- 
ably cultivated with their extravagant methods ; but 
its Russian owner, in 1897, put one hundrel and sixty 
acres into wheat that yielded him eighteen bushels to 
the acre, forty more into flax and potatoes, and en- 


Red, 


closed the remainder with a wire fence as a pasture for 
his two hundred head of cattle. On the open range he 
herded a flock of sheep, and from the free prairie 
meadows he cut one hundred tons of hay, which he 
hauled home and stacked for winter use. 

His stables and out-buildings, low but thick-walled 
and warm, form two sides of a square that opens to 
the south, while his dwelling and adjacent granaries 
form the third side. Besides owning several teams of 
fine horses, a herd of cattle, and a flock of sheep, he 
raises pigs, chickens, turkeys and ducks ; sends eggs 
and butter to market every week, is not in debt to any 
man, has $1,000 in bank, and is estimated to be worth 
$10,000 more. Seven years ago, when he located where 
he still lives, he had less than $500 with which to make 
his new start in life, and he was fifty miles from a rail- 
road. ; 

The prime causes of success among these foreign- 
born farmers with lands that Americans had declared 
only fit for grazing are thrift and frugality. They pro- 
tect from the weather their expensive farm machinery 
while the native-born nearly always leaves his in the 
fields where it has been used, from one season to an- 


other. The American wheat-farmer exhausts his rich 


lands by planting them in the same crop year after 
vear, burning his straw, and restoring nothing to the 
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but so is every brick building in the land, and | soil that he has taken from it. The Russian varies his 


crops, or allows his land to lie fallow in alternate years, 
and plows in his straw. 

It costs the American about thirty-five cents to 
raise a bushel of wheat and deliver it to an elevator 
within a mile from his field. The Russian can raise 
wheat on poorer soil, haul it fifty miles, and place it 
on board the cars for several cents per bushel less 
money. When the latter goes to town he carries pro- 
visions with him and sleeps in his wagon ; the Amer- 
ican puts up at a hotel. The Rusisan rarely eats fresh 
meat, but his more civilized neighbor must have it 
three times a day. The American engages in stock- 
raising on a large scale, allows his cattle to pick up 
their own living on the open range the year round. 
and loses half of them during a hard winter. His com- 
petitor from oversea only raises such stock as he can 
feed and care for, with the result that even in the 
severest winter he saves it all. He is narrow-minded 
and conservative, and his methods are those of the Old 
World, where of necessity his sphere of operations was 
limited. The American, especially in the West, 
brought up with large ideas, scorns a small economy 
as he does a petty meanness. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 

Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 
Miss Sypit CARTER, who has distinguished herself by 
her successful work among the Ojibwa Indians, has 
now made one of her visits, only too brief, in Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Carter is the lady who has succeeded 
so remarkably in teaching the Indian women, not to 
say the Indian men, how to make lace in the old 
cushion fashion, as it was done by the maidens of 
Spain and Belgium and Holland, perhaps before writ- 
ten history began. 

Miss Carter showed, at a pleasant party at Chestnut 
Hill last week, some specimens of the very beautiful 
lace made by her pupils. Among the Ojibwa Indians 
—cousins, be it remembered, of our Massachusetts In- 
dians—there are now nearly two hundred families who 
are self-supported by the industry of their own women, 
assisted in winter by the industry of some of the men, 
in these beautiful fabrics. 

Miss Carter has thus solved, for one particular 
region, the problem of self-support. She has solved it 
with a curious success, where no one without her en- 
thusiastic forelook would have dared attempt it. If 
anything needs delicacy of touch and absolute cleanli- 
ness, it is certainly the making of fine laces. If there 
are any people of whom we are in the habit of saying 
that they are dirty, it is the race of North American 
Indians. Yet here is Miss Carter, who has superin- 
tended the manufacture of large and elegant bed- 
spreads in her beautiful lace-work, and who showed us 
the other day some of the finest and most delicate laces 
which can be well imagined, who assures us that since 
she began till now she has never had a piece of lace 
laundered. She has had a piece of lace 
brought to her, when finished, which was not as clean 
as the thread was which she had given out for its 
manutacture. 


never 


It is fair to sav. therefore, that the in- 
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struction in lace-making becomes an education in 
cleanliness. And the reader of this column ought to 
know how near cleanliness is to godliness. 

It is almost of course that such success among the 
Ojibwa people should interest the friends of the In- 
dians in other parts of the country. Miss Carter has 
been obliged to turn aside, on the right hand and on 
the left, to provide teachers for lace-making in five or 
six tribes who know nothing of the Ojibwas, not even 
of their language, and who live in entirely different 
parts of this country. One of her schools is in Okla- 
homa, and there are others even further West. The 
lace is so good that the market for it is steady; and 
she has therefore rescued from the dreariness of winter 
life in an Indian wigwam all these workingwomen, 
and has given them the encouragement which waits 
on the fair reward of good work. 

Some one said at a meeting at Mohonk that we 
were wrong in speaking of * the Indian problem,” and 
that the truth is that there are one hundred and ten 
Indian problems. This means that there are so many 
different centres of life among our Indian tribes, in 
each one of which the tribe needs to be handled in its 
own way. There are places—Alaska is one of them— 
where are men as ready to go to work as any Yankee. 
Now, in these places, nothing is needed but capital and 
direction to set these good fellows upon canning sal- 
mon or upon preparing wood for market or the other 
industries of the frontier. Here are these women 
among the Ojibwa who are willing to go to work in 
making elegant laces for the use and adornment of 
elegant women. 

Now, out of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians in America, Miss Carter has, if I may say so, 
disposed of her problem, so far as two hundred fami- 
lies—let us say as far as twelve or thirteen hundred 
people—are concerned. If two hundred Indian so- 
cieties, in different parts of America, would each of 
them do the same thing, the Indian problem would be 
settled. Does not such a success as hers suggest to 
people who are in the direction of the different clubs 
and societies which are seeking to improve the condi- 
tion of our Indian tribes the importance of advising 
proper industries for those tribes ? 
cattle there. 
else. 


It may be raising 
It may be tanning leather somewhere 
It might be carving knives and forks, as the 
mountaineers of Switzerland carve them for us. But, 
in all our speculation about their fate, certainly the 
providing of industries which may be of use in the 
general markets of the world is a very central duty. 

TEMPERANCE SuHips.—This is the name by which 
the vessels owned by Carlisle & Co., of London, are 
known. “Not only are not malt or spirituous liquors al- 
lowed on board, but their masters, before being given 
command by the owners, are required to take an oath 
and sign documents pledging themselves not to par- 
take of any intoxicants. As a guarantee of good faith 
they must deposit with the owners a bond for £100, 
which is forfeited in case of any breach of this ironclad 
rule. Two of these ships, the Clandeboye, Captain 
Hay, and Caéra/, Captain Kettey, were recently in 
Philadelphia.”’ 
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ELLIGENCER | 
THE VALUE OF CATNIP. 


An armful of fresh green catnip was taken to Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, to try the effects of the green stuff on 
the feline members of the zoo. This herb, which 
does not grow, so far as is known, in the haunts of 
the cousins of the cats, created a great sensation at 
the zoo. The scent of the plant filled the whole 
place, and as soon as it had reached the parrot’s 
corner the two gaudily attired macaws set up a noise 
that drowned thought and made for the side of the 
cage, poking their beaks and claws through. When 
the catnip was brought near them they became nearly 
frantic. They were given some and devoured it, stem, 
leaf, and blossom, with an avidity commensurate with 
the noise of their voices. 

The keeper and the catnip-carrier then made for 
the cage of Billy, the African leopard. Now, Billy, 
so far as is known, had never before smelled or seen 
a leaf of the plant. Before the front of his cage was 
reached he had bounded from the shelf whereon he 
lay, apparently asleep, and stood expectant. The 
man with the catnip purposely waited a few minutes 
before he poked any of the green leaves and yellowish- 
white flowers of the plant through to the big cat. 

Finally, a double handful of catnip was passed 
through to the floor of the den. Never was the prey 
of this African dweller in his wild state pounced upon 
more rapidly or with more absolute savage enjoy- 
ment. First Billy ate a mouthful of the catnip, then 
he lay flat on his back and wriggled his sinuous 
length through the green mass until his black-spotted 
yellow hide was permeated with the odor of the 
plant. Then Billy sat on a bunch of the catnip, 
caught a leaf-laden stem up in either paw and rubbed 
his cheeks, chin, nose, eyes and head. He ate an 
additional mouthful or two and then jumped back to 
his shelf, where he lay, the very picture of satiety and 
contentment. 

In the tiger’s cage there is a very young but full- 
grown animal, captured within eighteen months in 
the jungles of India. When this great, surly beast 
inhaled the first sniff of the catnip he began to mew 
like a kitten. Prior to this the softest note of his 
voice had been one which put the roar of the big- 
maned South African lion to shame. That vicious 
tiger and his kindly dispositioned old mate fairly 
revelled in the liberal allowance of the plant which 
was thrust into their cage. They rolled about in it 
and played together like six-weeks-old kittens. They 
mewed and purred, evidently discussing the question 
as to what this strange plant was which gave them a 
variety of pleasure never before experienced. They 
tossed it about, ate of it, and, after getting about as 
liberal a dose as had Billy, the leopard, they likewise 
leaped to their respective shelves and blinked lazily at 
the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too dignified or 
too lazy to pay more than passing attention to the 
bunch of catnip which fell to his lot. He ate a 
mouthful or two of it and then licked his chops ina 
‘that’s not half-bad’”’ way, and then went back to his 
nap. The three baby lions quarrelled over their 
allowance and ate it every bit.—C/icago Times-Herald. 
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RULES FOR LONG LIFE. 

Sir James Sawyer has been confiding the secret of 
longevity to a Birmingham audience. Like so many 
other secrets, it consists in “ paying attention to a 
number of small details.” Here is a schedule of them, 
collected from the reports of Sir James Sawyer’s lec- 
ture: 

1. Eight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the wall. 

6. No cold tub in the morning, but a bath at the 
temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat, and see that it is well cooked. 

9. (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells which de- 
stroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those cells. 

12. Daily exercise in the open air. 

13. Allow no pet animals in your living rooms. 
They are apt to carry about disease germs. 

14. Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking water, damp 
and drains. 

16. Have changes of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambition; and, 

19. Keep your temper. 

Keep all these commandments, and Sir James 
Sawyer sees no reason why you should not live to be 
one hundred. 


BACON’S ADVICE ON READING. 

Francis Bacon, 1561-1626. 
READ, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously, 
and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books, also, may be read by 
deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that 
would be only in the less important arguments and 
the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writ- 
ing an exact man; and therefore, if a man write little 
he had need have a great memory; if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit, if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. 


EVERY one must know that his best life is his silent 
life ; his truest growth, his silent growth. What I am, 
what is my life, myself, is inside ; and inside is all the 
work done that fashions me. The soul is not made as 
the statue is, with click of hammer and chip of chisel 
from without ; but the soul is made of its own ingrowth, 
as a peach is.—/. F. W. Ware. 


THE NUMBER OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 

Ernest Ingersoll, in Harper's Magazine, 
None of the sea-birds is in the habit of laying more 
than one egg, as all breed on such remote and inacces- 
sible rocks, often in holes, that harm can rarely happen 
to their young, and therefore a very high percentage 
comes to maturity. Many of these breed in com- 
panies, and are so unacquainted with danger that they 
make no attempt to hide their eggs or to leave the nest 
when the place is visited by some wandering naturalist 
or egging party. 

The habit of the king penguin deserves a note for 
itself. This big antarctic bird guards its one white 
egg from harm by carrying it, somewhat as a mar- 
supial does its young, in a pouch formed by a fold of 
the skin of the belly between the thighs. Both sexes 
are provided with this contrivance during the breeding 
season, and relieve each other of the burden at inter- 
vals. 

The gull tribe, however, are far more exposed to 
accident and enemies, both in adult life and as to their 
eggs and young, than are the penguins, petrels, etc., 
mentioned above ; and here the rule is from two 
(skuas) to four (gulls and terns) eggs in a nest. When 
we come to the shore and marsh birds—the plovers, 
snipes, sandpipers, jacanas, all of which nestle on the 
ground, usually near the shore of the sea or lakes—we 
judge them to be exposed to about the average of dan- 
gers, since their nest complement is from four to six; 
but their large tropical relatives, the sand-bitterns, 
seriemas, and trumpeter-birds, which reside in trees or 
bushes, and can well defend themselves, need lay only 
one or at most two eggs a season to maintain their full 
census. 


A SHAMROCK IN THE STEERAGE. 
H. PHetres WuHItTMarsH writes of “ The Steerage of 


To-Day ” in the “ Century Magazine.” He crossed 
the ocean in the steerage himself, and draws this pic- 
ture of-one of his companions in the voyage that he 
made : 

Kneeling in an upper bunk near me, a middle-aged 
Irishman was hanging a pot containing a shamrock 
plant. I entered into conversation with him, and 
learned that he was going to join his son in California. 
to whom he was taking the shamrock as a present. 

“I hope it will live,” he said, looking wistfully at 
the pot as it swung from the beam. “’Twas the wan 
thing the bhoy wanted. ‘ L’ave iv’ryting,’ says he in 
his letther, ‘an’ come over. I have enough for the 
both of us now,’ says he ; ‘an’ I can make you com- 
fortable for the rest av your days. But,’ says he, ‘ fetch 
me a livin’ root av shamrock if ye can.’” 

All Sunday we were in smooth water, running un- 
der the lee of the Irish Coast. The day being fine and 
warm, the steerage swarmed on deck in full force. 
Men, women, and children all crowded about the after 
hatch, some playing cards, some dancing, and some al- 
ready making love ; but for the most part they lay 
about the deck, sleeping and basking in the sun. In 
the afternoon my friend the Irishman appeared with 
his shamrock. He wanted to give it a “ taste ” of fresh 
air, he said. At sight of it many of the Irish girls shed 
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tears ; then, seating themselves about the old man, 
they sang plaintive Irish melodies until the sun went 
down. The sad faces of the homesick girls, and the 
old father sitting among them holding in his lap the 
precious little bit of green, presented a sight not easily 
to be forgotten. 





THE DUKE’S SNUFF-BOX. 

Ar an auction sale of snuff-boxes which enlivened 
London some time ago, one of the most valuable mys- 
teriously disappeared, and has not yet been recovered. 
The loss has brought up a host of similar occurrences; 
and one newspaper correspondent recalls a story cur- 
rent two generations ago, the Duke of Sussex being 
the hero. He had presided at a dinner of virtuosi; 
and a distinguished diplomatist among the company 
produced a snuff-box set in precious stones, the gift 
of a crowned head to one of his ancestors. The pre- 
cious souvenir was handed round for every one to ex- 
amine, while the conversation went merrily on. Pres- 
ently the owner said to his next neighbor, ‘ Kindly 
pass me the snuff-box.” The inquiry went around 
the table, but nobody knew what had become of the 
article. A thorough search of the room and the ser- 
vants failed to reveal any trace of it, and the party 
broke up in a gloom. Some months after the duke 
had occasion to don once more the particular uniform 
worn on this occasion, and, putting his hand into one 
of the pockets, felt a bulky substance, and drew out 
the missing box. “ You rascal,” he said to his body 
servant, “ you must have noticed it when you put away 
my coat.” “ Yes, your Royal Highness,” was the re- 
ply. “I noticed, and, indeed, I saw your Royal High- 
ness put the box in your pocket.” ‘And you never 
mentioned it?” ‘Certainly not. I hope I know my 
duty to your Royal Highness better than that.”—Ex- 
change. . ae ia | 


SNUFF A Fasuion !—The amount of snuff consumed 
in London is said to be rapidly on the increase, and old- 
fashioned snuff-boxes have risen in value. <A _snuff- 
mill at Sheffield, which has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of snuff for the last seventy years, is working 
fifteen hours a day to fill its orders. West End jewelers 
are busy making pretty designs for snuff-boxes, which 
they are fashioning almost entirely after those of the 
latter part of the last century.—rchange. 








Ir is something to bear a name which is a synonym 
for integrity and honesty. The world has concluded 
that a Quaker is an honest man, and that his word is 
as good asa bond. It isa reputation which should 
gratify everyone who bears the name, but the very 
fact that this reputation exists puts a great responsi- 
bility upon every one of us. Unless we stand like the 
plumb-line wall of Amos’ vision our reputation will be 
only a ghost of the past.—American Friend. 





Tue world is not a play-ground ; it is a school- 
room. Life is nota holiday, but an education. And 


the one eternal lesson for us all is how better we can 
love.— Drummond. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE outcome of the Spanish Minister De Lome letter inci- 
dent, mentioned last week, was that upon being called on he 
did not deny having written the letter, and immediately 
offered his resignation to the Spanish Government, which was, 
with little delay, accepted. De Lome thereupon ceased to act 
as Minister, and the Secretary of the Spanish legation took 
his place for the present. There was some disposition to 
insist that an expression of regret or disapproval should be 
made by the Spanish Government, in view of De Lome’s 
offensive reference to President McKinley, but the latter did 
not desire this. 

THE trial of the sheriff of Luzerne county, Pa., and sixty- 
six deputies, who fired upon the striking coal miners as they 
were marching along the road, killing and wounding many, 
has been in progress at Wilkesbarre for more than two weeks. 
The Commonwealth, prosecuting, has presented the testimony 
of many witnesses, including a large number of the miners, 
some of them exhibiting their wounds tothe jury. The tes- 
timony has been that most of those shot were shot in the 
back, or the side, as they were running away. The trial 
likely to last a week or more longer. 


Is 


IN a fire at Pittsburg, Pa., on the night of the gth inst., 
property valued at a million and a half dollars was destroyed, 
and the loss of many lives was caused. A dispatch on the 
1oth says at least fourteen persons were killed, and more than 
twenty others injured. The fire began in the Union Storage 
Company's building, on Pike street, near 13th. The loss of 
life was caused by explosions which threw down the walls of 
the burning buildings without warning. It is represented as 
the worst fire in the experience of the city.—In New York, on 
the night of the 11th inst., a large office building belonging 
to ex-Governor Levi P. Morton, on Nassau and Ann streets, 
known as the Nassau Chambers Building, was entirely burned. 
Loss said to be $500,000. 


THE Voice, New York, continues its criticism of the uni 
versities whose authorities show no interest in keeping saloons 
and intoxicants at a distance. Besides Princeton, it especially 
gives attention to Yale, near which it says (and shows by a 
map), there are 66 open saloons. 

A New York dispatch, 11th, says Frances E. Willard is in 
the city, and speaks very frankly as to Yale, as an unsuitable 
place for young men, while the sale of liquor is so permitted. 
The same dispatch says that Ex-Judge Howland, President of 
the New England Society, and a prominent alumnus of Yale, 
describes the attack as a hysterical effort to advertise a news- 
paper (meaning the Voice). ‘‘The university authorities 
know how to manage their own affairs,’’ he added, ‘‘ and 
they will resent to the full any attempt to advise and instruct 
them.”’ 


\ pIspATCH from Havana late on the evening of the 15th 
reports that the United States battleship M/azne, which has been 
lying in the harbor there for a fortnight, was blown up about 
ten o'clock, and it is believed, totally destroyed. Many sailors 
and others were picked up by boats, but could give no ac- 
count of the cause of the explosion, as they were asleep at the 
time. The force of the explosion shook the city, and broke 
glass, the dispatch says, ‘‘ in all the houses.’’ 

THERE is no news of decided importance as to the situation 
in China. It was said that the Chinese government had asked 
Japan for an extension of the time in which to pay the balance 
of the war indemnity. This, Japan appears to have refused. 
It is also said that Japan means to retain permanently the sea- 
port, Wei-hai-hai, which she has held pending the payment of 
the indemnity. Russians in Pekin assert that England is en- 
tirely powerless to prevent Russia from carrying out her plans 
in China, thatis, she is in fact, a ‘‘ negligeable quantity."’ The 
relations between China and Germany are said to be seriously 
strained over the latter's fresh demands. 

GENERAL BARRIOS, the President, or ‘* Dictator "’ of the 
so-called republic of Guatamala, in Central America, was 





_—— 


assassinated on the 11th instant. 
cisco says itis known thata 
Barrios, who form a 


A dispatch from San Fran- 
‘*syndicate ’’ of the enemies of 
‘revolutionary ’’ party, had offered 
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$100,000 to any one who would kill him,—the expression | 


being ‘‘for his head.’' Some of those who furnished the 
money were politicians who desired to regain power, and some 
merchants, who complained of heavy taxation under Barrios. 

THE trial of Zola, the French writer, has continued since 
our paragraph last week, and is expected to last at least until 
the close of this week. The demonstrations of the crowds 
outside the court-room towards Zola were for several days so 
violent that his life was feared to be in danger, but more re- 
cently, at this writing, the tide seems to have turned somewhat 
in his favor. One suggestion is made that the violence of the 
crowds was instigated by the police and others, acting on be- 
half of the Government. It had been assumed that Zola was 
certain to be convicted and perhaps severely punished, but 
this now seems less sure. 


AND OTHE R GLEANINGS. 


Light-House authorities are arranging to 
place a gigantic electric beacon, known as the Lepaute 
‘Bivalve,”’ in one of the twin lighthouses on the Highlands, 
on the coast of New Jersey, outside of New York Bay. It is 
calculated that the light will be visibly reflected on the clouds 
one hundred miles out at sea. 
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—Japan has just begun a State tobacco monopoly. |: 
place of the stamp duty, the government will issue licenses to 


| cultivators to grow the leaf, which must be sold to the State ar 


| a fixed price. 


The State will then re-sell it to the trade at as 
large an advance as possible, which is estimated at 80 pe: 
cent. 


—D. W. Bushyhead, one of the most prominent Cherokees, 
is dead at Tahlequah, I. T., at the age of seventy-five. He 
had filled every office in the Cherokee nation. He was a 
member of the recent Dawes commission on the part of the 
Cherokees. 


—A special Indian inspector has been sent from Washing- 
ton to make an investigation into the alleged misappropriation 
of funds from leases for dwelling purposes of lands belonging 


| to the Seneca Indians on the reservation in western New York 
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folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


New York. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., 


—General Miles, with the endorsement of the Secretary of 
War, has made a report to Congress disapproving the bill to 
transfer Governor's Island to New York city as a public park. 
General Miles says the island is of great national importance, 
and should under no consideration be abandoned as a military 


| station. 


—It is reported from Cleveland that all the breweries of 
The whole apparatus is floated | that city have been bought by a syndicate of Eastern capitalists. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings wiil be held in 
the meeting-house, at Langhorne, Bucks Co., 
Pa., on First-day, Second month 27, 1898, at 
2.30 p.m The meeting will be addressed by 
Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester. Subject : 
‘* Purity.”’ All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of ( ommittee, 

SusANNA Rcu, Clerk, 
*  Woodbourne, Pa 


Pure Lin- 


Tinting 


*,* A Conference to promote and encourage 
the cause of Temperance will be held under 
the direction of Haddonfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., Second 

| month 20, at 3 p. m. 
Georce L. GILLINGHAM, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


See 


*,* A regular meeting of Yourg Temperance 
Workers will be held in the meeting-house, at 
Girard avenue and 17th street, on Seventh day 
evening, Second month 19, at 8 o'clock. 

There will be an interesting debate, with 
other exercises. 

JoserH C. EmLey, President. 


ais 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
; Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
| house at Darby, on First-day, Second month 
20, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject : ‘* Pernicious Literature.”’ 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia. 





Just Received from England 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 

nisters in commemoration of the Qucen’s 
Jubilee, which are filled with | 
\NGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we will pay the expressage 
WILLIAM $. INGRAM, > “wast. Sots 


a 
PHILAD’A, PA. 


- $TheConard & Jones Co. 


Flower Growers, West Grove, Pa. 


We ask special aftention to our splendid stock 
of Roses on their own roots, new and 
rare house plants, New Pedigree Cannas, 
the most gorgeous and handsome flowers for 
bedding now known, and hundreds of other 
choice eye bulbs and seeds for home plant- 
ing. uality, lowest prices. 

Fiower Seeds « specialty. New al ee 
Floral Guide, & pp. 2 col. plates, Free. 


*,* First-day evening meetings during Second 
month are held at 4th and Green Streets, at 7.30 
o’clock. The attendance of our members is 
very desirable 


*.* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for 
Second month, are as follows : 

20. Bald Eagle and Fairfax. 
27. Washington. 
Joun J. CoRNgLL, Chairman. 


-& J. 





ee 


*.* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 


tee: 
SECOND MONTH. 

20. Flushing. 

27. Westbury and Flushing 
(HIRD MONTH. 

6. New York and Jerusalem. 

13. Manhassett. 

JosepH T. McDow8Lt, Clerk. 
*,* Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quar- 

terly Meeting (Second month 24) will find car- 
riages at Wycombe Station (New Hope Exten- 
sion, Reading R. R. ), on the arrival of the train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 7.02 a. m., also, 
the train leaving New Hope at 7.30 a. m. 


*,* (Quarterly meetings in Second month oc- 

cur as follows : 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, Ont. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O 
. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
3. Stillwater Plainfield, 0. 
. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa 
Blue River, Benjaminville, II]. 

28. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

*.* A Conference under the care of Western 
(Juarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
and Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Kennett Square, Pa., on First- 
day, Second month 20, at 2 p. m. 

Dr. William I. Hull will give an address on 
‘The Relation of Temperance to Prison Re- 
form.’’ All are cordially invited. 

Horace L. Di_wortu, Clerk. 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 


The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our a of “ Everything 7 Sa 
rden™ for rovided they 
apply by letter FREE - give the 
name -f the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magniti- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 

cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 

state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
35237 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 
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| PHILADELPHIA. & READING RAILWAY. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOURS 


CONDUCTED 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


22, March8. Rate, $48. 


February 


Also’ Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 
For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
GeneraljManager G 


yen’! Pass. Agent 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—aod 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceabl« 
watches for the least money. Give us a call 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.” 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


tll cnsomnanta 


121 
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THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


Dansville, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institution 
established in 1858; open all the year. 
On the Delaware Lackawana & Wes 
tern Railroad, a night’s ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Fire Proof Main Building. Al! 
modern improvements ; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature. 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Has for fifteen years been the leading 
Therapeutic Bath at 


TRE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


in the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Bright’s Disease, Affections of Stomach 
and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
Circulation, etc., etc. Send for the 
literature of the Bath and the Sani- 
orium, addressing 


J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 
Secretary, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE. 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEI RAILS STONE 


BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD 


Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Royal Reading Route to 


\TLANTIC CITY CLEANLINES 


\ND COMFORT Y‘AFETY AND 


*PEED 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILpERs, 
mr2s pring ot 
Thompson Shourds, 2 

Charles W I 


AND CONTRACTORS 
Race), Philad’a., Pa 
212 Wallace Street 


hards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


(first street above 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


| us and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real -Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated « 
deposits. 


Kents, Sales, 


m Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 
Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


With perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 


cost to investor. Correspondence invited 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte ( , Nel 
Joseru Wessrer, Ws. Wensrer, 
President Cashier. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


subscribed ), 
— in) 


$500,000.00 
250,000.00 
50,000.00 
?5.592-05 
Interest allowe = m De po: sits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conv eyancing done Loans made on Mort 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 
ministrators and others The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, et Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annur 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, | ice-Presidens 
ROBERT MORRIS EARI Y. Sec’y and Tres 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle anc 
SIRECTORS 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
|. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines 


Nicholas Brice 
Spencer M. Janne 
John Lucas, 
S. Davis Page. 
Joseph R. Rhoads 
John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Howard I 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CUNSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 

Fighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH | 


serv- 


JONES 


This Company does a General Trust and Banki 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
rusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
Executive Committee : 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, oe RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds snd Investments are bredent 
—— SWING R. erty f os 


ROsERTS aft of Insurance seeitent "Sree 
Assistan 


ogres Soon ne cence ot oe Coaeee 
+. WiSTAR DE 


cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE kK. 


tHe GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


JOUMSON. 


MILLIONS, and a Sur- 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISP HAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Ereincuam B. Morxts, 
Joun A. Brows, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricnarps, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemperros S. Hurcninson, 


Witiiam H. 
GeorGce Tucker Bisenam, 
Wrriiiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I, Gowen, 


Jenks, Gro. H. McFapven, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CrLoruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 

Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. aetna Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON'S SON 


will continue the business of 


| PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 


ta 902 Spring Garden St., Philad “a> 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits as a WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

.s , Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CATARRH (INHALER 
FREE! 


Only One Person in Fifty 
Cured by old methods of treat- 
ing Catarrh—now everywhere 
condemned. 


The new Scientific Catarrh In- 
haler of Dr. Worst’s mailed Free 
to all readers of this paper. 


CURES BY INHALATION, 
And is the latest and best up-to-date method 
for curing Catarrh, Asthma, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Sore Throat, Headache, and is endorsed by all 
Physicians. 
Crown Potnt, N. ¥.. Nov. 16, 1897. 
“It cured me in three days of a stubborn congh. | 
believe it a God-send to the afflicted.” B. F. Bevins, 
Opessa, Mo., Oct. 18, lav?. 
“It beats the world for Catarrh, "and Rheuma- 
tism C. DANNALSO® 
Isaac Mitier, Clay City, me. writes: “Your 
Catarrh Inhaler has cured me sound end well.” 
| We can furnish thousands like the above.] 
EER: 


by reader of this 
ae dicine for one 


e $1.00, if not 
Address, 


Ashland, Ohio 


“eturn it. Send for it pow. 
DR. E. J. WORST, Box 


Hanscom Bros.., |3!1 Market St., 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 





